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That’s a grand idea! Did one of the chaps on your 





Design staff think it up? 
No, as a matter of fact it came from one of our fitters. 
That’s unusual, isn’t it? Surely most bright ideas that come to the workers 
in our big industries just die for want of encouragement? 
Well, not here in I.C.1., at any rate. We have a scheme to discover 
and reward the man who’s got a useful and practical idea. 
You mean you actually pay them? 


Certainly. The minimum reward for each 





suggestion we adopt is thirty shillings, and 


there’s no limit. The record so far is an award of £1000 for a method of 





clearing deposits out of long lengths of pipeline. 
What other suggestions do you get? 
Anything from a jig for drilling flanges to an idea for safer working. 
Yes, but in actual figures how many suggestions do you really get? 
In 1955 the scheme brought in over 33,000 suggestions, of which about 40% 


received awards. That shows you the interest our men take in their work. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PANTOMIME 


take the present industrial disputes seriously. They 

resemble nothing so much as one of those amateur panto- 
mimes when everything is not all right on the night. For a 
time, all seemed to be going smoothly enough, in the 
traditional manner—with Braby and Hill, as an entertaining 
pair of knockabout comedians, leading up to the struggle 
between the rival forces. And then just as all was about to end 
happily—with both sides found to be gocd fellows, after 
all—the Fairy Godmother suddenly erupts on to the stage, 
delivers her final benediction speech out of cue, and puts the 
whole cast into such confusion that they begin fighting again. 

Sir Brian Robertson’s intervention was as infelicitous as 
it was ill-timed. He was glad, he said, to be able to be generous. 
It is not hard to be generous with other people’s money. Sir 
Brian is understandably anxious to keep the railways run- 
ning; they have been doing better since the petrol shortage, 
and he presumably has the blissful belief—shared by many of 
us who still, in our inner selves, regard engine-drivers as one 
of the higher forms of creation, and not simply as men who 
refuse lodging turns—that if only the public can be got back 
into the habit of going by train, they may keep going by train 
until the new fleets of swift, sleek diesel and electric travellers’ 
joys are ready for the iron road. This pullmanic pipe-dream 
never seems to come any closer to reality; but the illusion is 
strong enough to keep the railways’ executive generous—and 
the Government, too; for presumably the Government has 
to give the nod before the extra millions are paid out. 

Sir Brian appears to think of himself as a peacemaker: in 
fact, on this occasion, he has merely been an unwitting pace- 
maker. The shipbuilding and engineering unions’ reaction, 
though irritating, was understandable. They saw a 5 per cent. 
rise given to the National Union of Railwaymen without 
discrimination, and without conditions. They naturally 
demanded that the engineers, too, should get 5 per cent. 
without discrimination and without conditions. It was small 
use the employers protesting that these tactics were unfair; 
by their own refusal to negotiate earlier, they had indicated 
that they were willing to fight with no holds barred. And so 
the contest, which had so nearly been amicably settled, was 
on again. 

The trouble is that wage negotiations in general have 
reached an absurd stage. The Government asserts that it will 
intervene only as a mediator; but in fact it is helping to dictate 
the final term of settlement through its handling of wage rates 
in the nationalised industries. And what else, in the circum- 
stances, can the Government do? So long as employers and 
workers band themselves together to fight wage issues on a 
national level, wage rates will continue to be dictated by such 
irrelevant considerations as Sir Brian Robertson’s feeling that 


|« is no longer easy, in spite of their apparent menace, to 


he should be generous to the railwaymen. Restrictive prac- 
tices, differentials, the relation of productivity to wages, 
incentives—all the essential problems of industry are shelved, 
while employers and unions battle over whether an increase 
should be of 1 or 2 per cent. 

If it did not sound irresponsible, it would be tempting to 
express the wish that the shipbuilding and engineering unions 
would win so resounding a wage victory that the employers’ 
Federation might disintegrate. As it is, the Federation is a 
society for the preservation of the ancient monuments of 
industry: firms so inefficient that they do not deserve to 
survive, and could not survive, if competition -were not 
restricted, and if wage rates were not kept down to the level at 
which they can just be absorbed by price increases based on 
the assumption that customers will be willing to pay more, 
next year. So far, this assumption has proved correct. The 
weakness of the employers’ argument that high wages will 
price them out of their markets is that on so few occasions 
have higher wages priced them out of their markets—and 
then, asa rule, other factors have contributed. 

The real job for the Government, then, is not to continue 
pretending to act as mediator, when in fact it is setting the 
pace, but to explore ways in which the old Unions versus 
Employers struggle on a national scale can be ended, in favour 
of more rational agreements between sections of industry, or 
individual firms, and their workers—long-term agreements, 
related to productivity, and designed to make higher wages 
the reward of higher output, and not merely the harbinger 
of higher prices and fresh wage claims. Certainly it will not 
be easy to break up entrenched federations and confedera- 
tions; but at least there is hope in the fact that there has been 
so little real passion behind the strikes. It seems to be 
becoming clear to the workers, if not to their union leaders, 
that strikes or even the threat of them could be unnecessary if 
negotiations could be undertaken on a business rather than 
on a political level. 

How this feeling can be translated into action is not easy 
to see. It is the inefficient firms which are the nuisance in 
federations, just as it is the declining unions which tend to 
make the most trouble on the workers’ side. It is only fair 
to say in the employers’ defence that they.could hardly 
de-federate, if that is the word, until the proliferation of rival 
unions in the engineering industry is reduced to manageable 
proportions. Even so, there is much that could be done by 
the larger and more self-reliant employers to put relations 
with their workers on a more business-like level, and to 
disentangle themselves from their commitments to their 
incompetent confederates. This will take time; but it is a 
venture they should start on as soon as the present troubles 
are over. 








Bermuda 


HE most certain fact about the Bermuda con- 

ference is that Mr. Macmillan did not play 
golf. On everything else greatly differing commen- 
taries have been published, ranging from Le 
Monde’s statement that the conference meant the 
end of Britain’s ‘special position’ in relation to 
America to the report—published in the same 
paper a few days later—that Bermuda had re- 
stored that position. No doubt it is true that, as 
The Times put it, relations between the two 
governments are back ‘to the old informal and 
trustful basis.’ If, as American reports have sug- 
gested, the arrangements included the setting-up 
of Anglo-American working parties on various 
world problems, that alone would be a great step 
forward. The communiqué, however, makes no 
specific reference to this, and, when it comes to 
counting concrete blessings, the tally is less 
favourable. 

The main results have been in the field of 
defence and of the Middle East. Britain is to 
receive guided missiles and atomic warheads from 
the US, while Washington has evidently decided to 
make the best of a bad job and agree to substantial 
reductions in British commitments overseas. This 
will certainly be useful to Mr. Macmillan at home 
but does not go much further than what had been 
announced after the Sandys mission to Washing- 
ton. The possession by this country of American 
guided missiles will let us play our part far more 
cheaply in the game of ‘If you kill me, I'll shoot 
you dead,’ which is being played between East and 
West. Whether that game itself is particularly 
sensible was not discussed at Bermuda. The de- 
cision to continue and even increase the number 
of nuclear tests shows how little thought was 
applied to the possible consequences of the 
nuclear arms race. Leaving aside the fact that 
nobody really knows the cumulative genetic con- 
sequences of increases in atomic radiation, the 
Anglo-American attitude towards a demand for 
a cessation of the tests was nicely calculated to 
annoy public opinion in countries like Japan and 
India. If the danger is one of increased radiation, 
what earthly purpose is served by opening tests to 
international observers? This news from Bermuda 
will certainly upset the Labour Party, and well it 
might. 

On the Middle East, America has now offered 
to join the military committee of the Baghdad 
pact. It is not to become a full member of the pact 
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—a distinction without much of a difference as 
Richard Rovere points out on another page and 
one that is unlikely to deceive other Arab States. 
This decision again seems to have been taken 
beforehand and to be part of a process of replacing 
British support which, since Suez, has become 
highly compromising for the Arab countries and 
statesmen who accept it. On Gaza and the prob- 
lems raised by Egyptian behaviour there was a ten- 
dency to leave it to Mr. Hammarskjéld and to try 
to strengthen his hand in his conversations with 
Colonel Nasser. Mr. Macmillan may have had 
some momentary success in convincing the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Dulles that they will have to get 
tough with the Egyptians sooner or later, but the 
Secretary of State’s evident misunderstanding of 
the situation in the Gaza strip, which was revealed 





in his press conference, is‘hardly promising. A 
more useful side of the talks on the Middle East 
was probably the consideration of the oil pipe-line 
question, what new ones should be built and under 
what status they should be managed. Certainly the 
present system of companies negotiating individu- 
ally with governments is unsatisfactory, but it 
remains to be seen whether any other way can be 
devised without suggesting to the States concerned 
that they might just as well nationalise their oil 
and have done with it. 

In what must have been rather a rapid tour of 
other areas of policy the British and American 
statesmen agreed to differ over the Far East and 
to agree over Eastern Europe and German reunifi- 
cation. Whether, in fact, there is such a thing as 
a real Anglo-American policy for Eastern Europe 
remains to be seen. Conditions within the Soviet 
bloc today require something other than expres- 
sions of moral disapproval over Hungary: a loan 
for Poland might be a start. Britain was also given 
a much-needed shove towards Europe, which Mr. 
Macmillan should keep in mind when he begins to 
get cold feet about the common market. The sign- 
ing of the six-power agreement and the creation 
of Euratom emphasise that we are now faced 
with an opportunity for building Europe that will 
never recur. It would be tragic if that were to 
be lost through last-minute hesitations on the part 
of the British Government. If President Eisen- 
hower was able to impress this on Mr. Macmillan, 
then they will not have wasted their time at Ber- 
muda—above all, if the effect proves to be lasting. 
For, after all, these ‘meetings at the summit’ are 
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necessarily deceptive. The danger of them is 

in the forced atmosphere of public joviality, dis. 
agreements get plastered over with a veneer of 
public relations patter and agreements are differ. 
ently interpreted by each side. Moreover, artificial 
cordiality soon cools. Meetings between heads of 
States are really no substitute for day-to-day co. 
operation between officials on a lower level, If 
that side of Anglo-American relations can be te. 
Stored to its old state the effect of Bermuda will 
be a permanent improvement in understanding, 
Otherwise its positive results are all very well as 
far as they go, but, judging by past experience, the 
momentary glow of Atlantic warmth will be in 
some danger of going out for lack of fuel. 


Making Europe 


[ is difficult to realise that the signing of the 
two treaties for a common market and for 
Euratom in Rome last Monday may one day come 
to be regarded, in the words of M. Spaak, as a 
historic date in European affairs. What is hap. 
pening now is certainly of greater consequence 
than the Ottawa Agreement and the World 
Economic Conference in the early Thirties, and 
is probably as important as the hectic discussions 
towards the end of the last war which led to the 
World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Economic policy in Europe has changed 
direction on to a new and more hopeful path. 

Yet there has been little fuss, particularly in this 
country, where few have any idea about our role 
in these developments. Is it not time that Ministers 
became more active in stirring up public interest? 
We can, of course, if we wish, wait for at least 
a year before we make our proposals for associa- 
tion in a free trade area quite precise. But to do 
so will certainly make the Continent think that 
we are malingering. Delay will also encourage the 
faint-hearted and the phoney here to conspire 
together in noisy opposition—which will be all 
the easier because there really are difficult tech- 
nical problems to solve. Now that the French have 
managed to bring most of the colonies of Euro- 
pean countries under the cover of the scheme, it 
will be even more difficult for us to reassure mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth that they are not 
being excluded from something. Already some 
British colonies are known to be worried that they 
will be at a disadvantage in selling their raw 
materials and commodities to the Continent. 
Imperial preference means very little commer- 
cially these days, but it could become an emotional 
rallying cry once more if we fail to work out our 
new relationship with care and tact. At the same 
time we have to reconcile the new partnership with 
Europe and the Commonwealth to GATT, though 
this may not be difficult, since the Americans have 
made their support for the common market quite 
clear. Again, the British farmer may prove to be 
a stumbling block, though there can be 10 
question of sacrificing the real political and 
economic advantages of closer ties with Europe 
to the dubious benefits of a highly subsidised, 
protected and overblown farming industry. One 
obstacle the Government has been spared—the 
response from British industry has been favour 
able to a degree that has surprised everyone. This 
should encourage the Government to be more 
forthright in its approach. 
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Doctors’ Pay 


r is high time the sultry air that has been 
gathering round the medical profession for 
some years was cleared, and perhaps the threat 
of the British Medical Association to organise 
the withdrawal of doctors from the National 
Health Service in October will, if nothing else, 
accomplish this. There is not a shadow of doubt 
that the Ministry of Health has bungled its re- 
lations with the profession ever since the incep- 
tion of the Service. The present Government 
alone has had trouble over the ban on the use 
of heroin, the polio vaccine and the additional 
charges on National Health prescriptions, quite 
apart from repeated wrangles over pay. In each 
case much of the trouble could have been avoided 
if there had been any proper liaison between the 
doctors and their employers. The same applies to 
the present pay claim. It was hardly diplomatic 
of the Minister to make his refusal before Christ- 
mas so flat and brusque; it was extraordinarily 
unwise to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the claim without first making some mention 
of the fact to the BMA. 

There is a very strong case that doctors are due 
for an increase in pay. The last adjustment dates 
from 1951, and, while many doctors may think 
that a claim of 24 per cent. is excessive, there are 
undoubtedly many cases of hardship that cannot 
be ignored. In the face of the Ministry’s determin- 
ation to ignore them, the BMA’s demand for 
arbitration is quite understandable, and, as an 
interim settlement, is probably what is required 
(it would certainly be better than the Prime 
Minister's sibylline promises). It must be realised, 
however, that arbitration would be as ineffective 
in producing a permanent settlement as Mr. 
Justice Danckwerts’ award in 1952, and that the 
present performance would probably be repeated 
in five years’ time. This unsatisfactory state of 
affairs will continue as long as the basis for dis- 
cussion continues to be the very vague and much- 
disputed Spens report which formed the ground 
of the original terms of service agreed between 
doctors and Government. 

It is very ‘natutal that the doctors should cling 
to this document but it will not do. The absurdity 
of tying doctors’ salaries to the incomes of other 
professions would itself be enough to condemn 
it. What other professions are comparable? How 
is the comparison to be made? In any case the 
Government denies any obligation to apply the 
Spens formula at all. In view of all this and much 
more besides, a Royal Commission to hammer 
out a new formula acceptable to both sides is a 
reasonable solution in itself. What is required in 
addition is the restoration of enough confidence 
in the good faith of the Ministry for it to be 
accepted by the profession without the dark 
suspicion that it will, in the way Royal Commis- 
sion reports have, find its way into some for- 
gotten pigeon-hole and there collect dust for 


Country Wife Intelligence 


THE PRINCESS ROARED 
PRINCESS MARGARET sat in the seventh row of the 
stalls at the Adelphi Theatre last night roaring with 
laughter. —Daily Sketch, March 21. 


PRINCESS MARGARET WAS NOT AMUSED 


PRINCESS MARGARET, unlike her usual self, was almost 
impassive the whole evening. 
—Daily Express, March 21. 





another decade. The announcement of an interim 
award or the appointment of an arbitrator who 
should make some temporary settlement would 
do much towards bringing peace while the Com- 
mission gets on with its work. 

In the meantime, the ‘strike’ threat is an empty 
and in some ways irresponsible one. Empty be- 
cause it is very doubtful whether patients, having 
tasted the fruits of ‘free’ treatment, are ever going 


America 


By RICHARD 


GREAT deal is being made of our willingness 
AS accept a kind of associate membership in 
the Baghdad Pact, as announced a few days ago 
in Bermuda, but it is difficult, in this part of the 
world at any rate, to see what is changed by this. 
The administration line has always been that our 
non-membership was purely a technical thing, a 
kind of fiction maintained solely for the sake of 
tact. Its spokesmen never mention the Middle East 
Treaty Organisation without pointing out that it 
is a product of American ingenuity, like the electric 
dishwasher—more specifically, a product of Mr. 
Dulles’s ingenuity. And they have never failed 
to say that of course we would, in the clutch, 
share all the obligations of the member nations; 
our failure to put our name on the members’ 
roster has been explained on the ground that 
there was no sense embarrassing our relations 
with Egypt and Israel for the sake of a mere 
technicality. Our true position, it has always been 
said, more or less off the record, has been some- 
thing like that of a dedicated fellow-traveller who 
stayed out of the party because, in his peculiar 
situation, he could serve the party better that way. 

It may be, though, that a new element has in 
fact been added by this proclamation. Form and 
rhetoric have their substantive aspects. Mr. James 
Hagerty, speaking for the President, talks as if 
it were a big thing, and Mr. Harold Macmillan 
is reported to be positively jubilant. Certainly one 
can say that it is, from our point of view, the 
most important thing to have come out of the 
Bermuda talks, which otherwise appear to have 
been just talks. It has been quite a while since 
anything has stirred up anywhere near so much 
apathy here as this conference of the mighty in 
Tucker’s Town. For all that, it could be im- 
portant from less parochial standpoints. 

Yet the feeling that it is mere rhetoric and 
public relations will not down, partly, perhaps, 
because American diplomacy has consisted so 
largely of those things in recent days. We have 
had King Saud’s visit; M. Mollet’s visit; Mr. 
Nixon’s. safari; the Sindbad voyagings of ex- 
Congressman Richards; the talks at Bermuda; 
and the Eisenhower Doctrine. Still, nothing that 
has happened has in any way altered American 
policy as we have known it for the last several 
months, and so far as we can see the United States’ 
contribution to breaking the deadlock has been nil. 
This would constitute no sort of criticism if we 
had not been kidding the world and ourselves into 
thinking that big things were to be expected from 
us. We have been under no particular obligation 
to alter our policy, which was not a dishonour- 
able one to begin with, and the responsibility for 
trying to achieve a settlement would not in any 
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to be induced to pay a penny again, providing, 
as we are assured, no doctor will desert them. 
Nor are many GPs likely to prejudice their 
chances of a pension, to which they are now 
entitled, by withdrawing from the Service. 
Irresponsible because for all the talk of guaran- 
tees to the public a walk-out could not fail to 
cause chaos, and when health is concerned this 
may mean the difference between life and death. 


Abroad 


H. ROVERE 
New York 
sense be ours if we had not talked as if it were. 
It may be, however, that something new is in 
the making, for if nothing much has changed in 
the content of our policy, quite a bit has changed 
in the way policy is made. Though the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine seems to have little relevance to 
the present difficulties in the Middle East, the 
manner of its passage has quite a bit of relevance 
to the future conduct of American diplomacy. 
As everyone must know by now, our Constitution 
gives the Senate quite a bit of control over 
foreign policy by requiring the concurrence of - 
two-thirds of the Senate in effecting all treaties 
and by saying that treaties shall be made with 
the ‘advice’ as well as the ‘consent’ of that 
chamber. Up to now, the Senate has never con- 
strued ‘advice’ in any creative sense. It has always 
either accepted or rejected the proposals that 
various Presidents have submitted to it. When it 
has had reservations, it has not tried, or at least 
it has not succeeded, in revising the proposals 
themselves. From our point of view, the really 
crucial and interesting thing about the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine was that the Senate, which by 
and large didn’t like it and would have preferred 
to have nothing to do with it, actually rewrote 
the Doctrine and made it almost as much its 
own as the President's. It did this in ways that 
may seem trivial to the rest of the world—i.e. by 
writing in a terminal date, by writing in a kind of 
acknowledgment of the United Nations’ role, by 
calling for a certain power of review over the 
economic parts and by saying that the United 
States was ‘prepared’ to use force in the Middle 
East rather than, as the administration wished it, 
that the President was ‘authorised’ to do so. But 
the precedent is an enormously important one, 
for it may be a short leap from adding new 
elements of policy to actually initiating it. With 
a Democratic majority, though a most precarious 
one, this could mean substantive change—not im- 
mediately, to be sure, or in spectacular ways, for 
the President’s power, though somewhat dimin- 
ished, is still enormous. But the precedent that has 
been established seems to many people here the 
most significant of all recent developments— 
which, again, is not saying a great deal. 





By-election Intelligence 
—Daily Telegraph, March 22. 
—Daily Express. 


Tonic For Premier. 
Tories Slip Again. 
. 
Tories Check The Swing. 
Tory Vote Shocks (Contd.). 
. 
Tortes Hold Two Seats. 
Down They Go Twice Again. 


—Daily Mail. 
—Daily Mirror. 


—News Chronicle. 
—Daily Herald. 








Portrait of the Week 


It was very disappointing 
that high winds in Bermuda 
robbed us of the sight of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr. 
Macmillan riding in a carry- 
car down the fairway of the 
Mid-Ocean Club Golf Course. 
Meanwhile we have seen the 
Government heavily bun- 
kered at home. Prolonged 
negotiations between the Minister of Labour, the 
engineering employers and the unions have not 
prevented their strike beginning, nor similar talks 
with the shipbuilding industry brought an 
end to the shipyard strike which has now been 
going on for nearly a fortnight. Various advances 
have been made, though. The Minister has in- 
stituted a Court of Inquiry into the shipyard 
stoppage and both parties have promised to co- 
operate with it. The employers offered a 5 per 
cent. increase on condition that wages were 
stabilised at this level for a year and that restric- 
tive practices were given up, to which the unions 
replied that they wanted 74 per cent. This demand 
has now been modified to 5 per cent. without con- 
ditions. The dispute has been condemned as a 
betrayal of the country by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The railwaymen’s wage claim has, 
however, been settled by an offer of a 5 per cent. 
increase which will add £14 million to the cost of 
running the railways and, according to the Trans- 
port Commission, may mean an increase in fares. 

These events may have cast a cloud over Mr. 
Macmillan’s happiness at Bermuda, and indeed he 
has returned home a day earlier than he had 
intended, but there was no sign of it at the time. 
Wreathed in smiles he announced that Anglo- 
American friendship had been renewed ‘in a 
wonderful spirit of co-operation.’ Among a welter 
of superlatives a few solid points emerged, The 
United States has agreed to join the military 
committee of the Baghdad Pact, and the Eisen- 
hower missionaries in the Middle East have been 
instructed to pass on the good news. The Queen 
will probably visit America later in the year. 
According to Mr. Macmillan ‘no unresolved 
issues of principle remained between the countries 
on the Middle East’ (though Mr. Dulles later 
observed that no agreement had been reached on 
what steps should be taken if Colonel Nasser 
refused to be reasonable). Guided missiles are to 
be placed at British disposal together with atomic 
warheads for them. The Russians are invited to 
send observers to forthcoming nuclear tests. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hammarskjéld had _ been 
having protracted conversations with the Egyptian 
Government in Cairo, but both sides have kept 
up a heavy silence. The refusal of the Canal 
authority to allow the transit of two Lebanese 
vessels until they had paid their dues in dollars 
does not produce much confidence in the out- 
come. However, the Canal is now officially open 
to ships of up to 10,000 tons. 

A crisis in West Pakistan over an Opposition 
demand to re-divide the country into its original 
six provinces has led to the suspension of the 
constitution by the President; the South African 
Government has modified its policy of segregation 
in churches and has executed twenty-five Africans 





for the murder of five policemen; there have been 
more widespread deportations in Hungary and 
Bulgaria; a fearful blizzard has swept the US. 
At home the headlines continue to be monopo- 
lised by the trial of Dr. Adams. Some slight men- 
tion has, however, been made of the Govern- 
ment’s reduced majorities in two by-elections; of 
the additional £14 million provided for farm 


Westminster 


What really ought to be done 
about Commander Noble is 
far from clear. Immediate 
transfer to one of the more 
remote of the back benches 
would help, certainly; but just 
think whom they might ap- 
encom point in his place! (My guess 
WM would be Mr. Peter Rawlin- 
son, or even Mr. Lawrence Turner; and don’t 
think they are not capable of it, because they are.) 
Still, something must be done; Commander Noble 
is Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, and no 
joke. His performance at question-time on Mon- 
day, when he seemed incapable of giving a straight 
answer to anything at all, might perhaps be ex- 
cused by the fact that the Foreign Secretary had 
not seen fit, before leaving for Bermuda, to tell 
Commander Noble what the Government’s policy 
on the subject under discussion was; and since 
the subject was the Suez Canal, Mr. Lloyd might 
in turn be excused by the fact that he didn’t know 
himself. But Commander Noble’s winding-up 
speech in the Middle East debate, a few days 
earlier, was in another category altogether. When 
a Minister refuses to give way to a member of the 
Opposition Front Bench, not because it is late, 
nor because there have been too many interjec- 
tions already, but because his grasp on the ill- 
constructed essay he is reading is so slight that he 
fears to raise his eyes, let alone his attention, from 
it, the Minister in question is ripe for the axe, even 
by the standards of the present day. 

Yet my parenthesis above does pose, in a some- 
what stark form, one of today’s major political 
problems—a problem which besets Right and Left 
equally. The reason why there are so many dead- 
beats in the Government and on Labour’s Front 
Bench is not merely that deadbeats are preferred 
by the king-makers, on the grounds that they give 
less trouble, but because the quality of the material 
from which selection must be made is so low. 

We have within the last few days had an ex- 
quisite illustration of this thesis in the Shadow 
Cabinet’s rebuke to Mr. Bevan for his habit of 
asking questions simply because he thinks they 
ought to be asked. What! Ask questions about 
the strikes, or colonies, or the Health Service? 
But these things are the province of Mr. Robens, 
or Mr. Callaghan, or Dr. Summerskill, and Mr. 
Bevan has now been told quite firmly that he must 
no more intervene on such subjects than a borer 
of holes in metal plates must bore holes in 
wooden plates. The one thing that seems to have 
escaped Mr. Gaitskell is that Mr. Robens and 
Mr. Callaghan are bad at asking questions. 
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guarantees; and of a barter arrangement made by 
some British car manufacturers whereby 500 cars 
are swapped for 50,000 cases of fish. Other Minor 
curiosities have been the result of an investigation 
into the smoking habits of schoolboys at a secop. 
dary modern school, which showed that 38 per 
cent. had smoked before they were eleven; the 
successful sampling of some of Captain Scott 
provisions recently found in the Antarctic; and 
the ruling by the TGWU that an Arab is allowed 
to draw strike pay in respect of only one wife, 


Commentary 


Mr. Robens’s handling of the strike questions 





is a case very much in point. Day after day, at 
the end of question-time, Mr. Macleod has made 
his progress report on the negotiations. Mr, 
Robens, in his questioning, has gradually and 
rather clumsily shifted to the Left; and as the 
political content of his contributions has risen, so 
the helpful and practical proportion has dropped, 
On the first day this is what he was saying: 

The right hon. Gentleman has told the House 
that he is ready to appoint an impartial arbitra- 
tor to determine the issue between the unions 
and the employers. It seems to me that it is for 
both parties concerned to determine whether they 
should accept this or not, and not for this House, 

And on the next day this: 


None of us in this House wants to say any- 
thing which would exacerbate the present situa- 
tion and I therefore refrain from making certain 
comments, which I had proposed to make; at this 
Stage. 


The following day, when the employers had 
agreed to arbitration and the unions refused it, 
Mr. Robens had gently doublethought himself 
into the following: 


. . would not the right hon. Gentleman agree 
that the strike in the shipbuilding industry, which 
can do quite incalculable harm to the nation, 
could be stopped now if the employers would 
agree to negotiate? 

By the following day Mr. Robens’s tone was 
somewhat sharper : 


When the right hon. Gentleman said that there 
is no change in the unions’ attitude towards the 
strike does this mean that the Government are 
still of the same opinion that if the employers 
are willing to negotiate a wage application the 
strike will be called off immediately? 

Then, not unnaturally, Mr. Bevan got up to make 
his suggestion that some independent person 
should consider the issues and make proposals to 
both sides. Then the Shadow Cabinet met and 
rebuked him. Then Mr. Bevan left the country, 
and only the pitfalls of post hoc, propter hoc 
prevent me from adding ‘Serve them right.’ 

But a dash of Mr. Bevan’s fire would have come 
in handy when Mr. Lennox-Boyd, that peripatetic 
disaster, made his statement on Cyprus (with Sit 
John Harding, in the Commonwealth Gallery, 
looking sternly down, clearly ready to order the 
Colonial Secretary’s immediate arrest under the 
Emergency Regulations if the slightest sign of an 
intelligent approach to the problem on the part 
of the Government should be seen). Instead of 
getting on with the job of riddling Mr. Lennox 
Boyd’s arguments Mr. Callaghan chose instead to 
defend his own amour-propre by taking great and 
foolish exception to the Colonial Secretary's tf 
mark that his comments were based upon al 
‘inaccurate and light-hearted approach to this 
matter.’ The Speaker, quite rightly, rapped Mr 
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Callaghan’s knuckles for _this nonsense, and 
another opportunity was missed. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Lennox-Boyd missed no oppor- 
tunity of lowering his own standards; when Mr. 
Gaitskell asked whether it was not the case that 
‘only the imprisonment of the Archbishop stands 
between us and the end of terrorism in Cyprus,’ 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd struck an attitude and observed 
that ‘I do not think that the conclusion which the 
right hon. Gentleman has reached will be shared 
by the family of the man who was murdered 
yesterday’ —a remark which was cheap, nasty and 


"irrelevant in about equal proportions. 


It all comes back to the quality of the material. 
No sane party would be talking—as some Tories, 
however idly, are talking today—of Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd as a future Prime Minister if anything better 
was in sight. As it happens, something better was 
in sight on Tuesday; but Sir Winston’s day, alas, 
is past. He stumped cheerily in while Mr. Hare 
was answering questions about surplus razor- 
blades (a subject which will prove Old Dodds’s 
winding-sheet one of these days), sat himself down 
on the front bench just below the gangway, and 
joked blandly around. Nobody had been listen- 
ing to Mr. Hare, anyway, and now they had an 
added reason for diverting their attention. Sir 
Winston settled himself back, examined his order- 
paper closely, did not appear to like the look of 
what he saw, removed his spectacles and caught 
sight of his old sparring-partners opposite. His 
friendly wave to Messrs. Emrys Hughes, Lipton, 
Dodds and Co. was much appreciated; they waved 
back, and Sir Winston then took from his breast 
pocket the largest handkerchief I have ever seen, 
unfolded it slowly and carefully, and blew his nose 
in one corner of it. Then the House started to talk 
about the Rent Bill, and Sir Winston stumped 
cheerily out again. 

Now the point is that he did nothing at all; a 
wave, a grin, some by-play with spectacles and 
handkerchief, a word with Mr. Heath—all this 
was nothing. Yet Mr. Hare might have been 
announcing that the Martians had landed in 
Whitehall and hanged Mr. Peter Thorneycroft 
from the Treasury flagpole, or even that some 
really dreadful catastrophe had occurred, and 
nobody would have known. It is not merely that 
Sir Winston is a great man; no man is so great that 
what he does with his handkerchief is of all- 
absorbing importance. But the incident was re- 
vealing, not of absolute, but of relative, values; 
Sir Winston blowing his nose really is more in- 
teresting than Mr. Lennox-Boyd or Mr. Robens 
blowing off steam. Did I mention the fact that he 
blew his nose with a very loud trumpeting sound? 
And what a lot of pin-striped walls of Jericho 
there suddenly seemed to be around him. 

TAPER 


i 





St. Patrick’s Day Intelligence 


No fewer than 4,500 London Irish and Irish 
Londoners marched in the spring sunshine in the 
colourful St. Patrick’s Day Parade. 
—Cork Examiner, March 18, p. 4. 
More than 10,000 Irish people took part in the 
St. Patrick's Day Parade in London. 
—Cork Examiner, March 18, p. 5. 


* 


IN London 80,000 marched in the parade. 
—Irish Press, March 18. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE NEWS that has been sent from 
Cyprus during the last fortnight 
must, intentionally or not, have 
strengthened those members of the 
Cabinet who believe with General 
MacArthur that ‘there is no substi- 
-tute for victory,’ as against those 
who, having learned some history, 
know ¢hat victory is no substitute 
for a settlement. But however the 
cracks in the Cabinet are papered 
over, there does seem to be a general misappre- 
hension about the campaign against the terrorists 
in the Troodos mountains. It is no doubt excellent 
that these should be smoked out of their caves, 
but this process will not make much difference to 
the violence of terrorism. It is an illusion to think 
that the terrorists emerge from their caves, speed 
down to Nicosia, throw a bomb or two, and then 
return. This would be rather like trying to carry 
on a terrorist campaign in Edinburgh when based 
on Ben Nevis or the Cairngorms. Once they have 
been driven into the mountains the terrorists are 
out of action, and the capture of every one of 
them would not lessen terrorism in the towns. 

» + * 





NEWSPAPER ESTIMATES of what their readers most 
want to know about people in the news are nearly 
always odd. The commonest description of Lord 
Altrincham, who this week resigned from two 
committees of the Victoria League in protest 
against the colour bar in force at the League's 
Student Hostel, was that he was thirty-two and an 
Old Etonian. (A more enlightening description 
might have been that he stood as a Tory at 
the last two elections and is editor of the National 
Review.) Considering that it has long known 
what was going to happen, the League's reaction to 
his resignation was not very astute. Admiral Sir 
Cecil Harcourt, its chairman, said : ‘The club is not 
a suitable building to accommodate mixed races. 
They have different habits. If mothers in Austra- 
lia, for example, think their sons or daughters are 
living alongside Africans they will not be awfully 
happy about it.’ This is just like a Paddington 
landlady turning away coloured people with the 
words: ‘The other lodgers would not like it.” And 
what sort of building, I wonder, does Sir Cecil 
think is ‘suitable’ for mixed races? One where 
everyone is allowed in but where there is complete 
segregation inside? It might have been better if 
Sir Cecil had clarified this point instead of making 
explosive noises about Lord Altrincham being 
‘wicked’ and ‘definitely offside’ in expressing con- 
cern in his letter of resignation that members of 
the Royal Family ‘should be associated—even 
nominally and unintentionally—with a_ hostel 
based on the principle of apartheid. 
* * * 


TELEVISION is already beginning to add an extra 
dimension to some news stories; I would have 
been sorry to miss a couple of strike incidents 
caught by Independent Television News—still far 
ahead of the poor old BBC news team. One was 
an interview with Mr. Ted Hill, secretary of the 
Boilermakers’ Union, on the platform of a strike 
meeting. It exactly reflected the meeting’s atmo- 
sphere, solid but not fervid, and it revealed Mr. 


Hill at his silliest. The other was also intended to 
be an interview: with Mr. F. G. Braby, President 
of the Engineering Employers’ Federation, after 
the breakdown of the talks on Monday. This was 
the Mr. Braby whose statement last June—that 
the employers were rejecting wage claims in 
advance—is now generally conceded to have been 
the original cause of the trouble. But by last 
Monday, the employers had so far receded from 
their decision to yield not an inch that they were 
offering a 5 per cent. ell—only to have the 
humiliating experience of hearing the offer, which 
would certainly have been accepted had it been 
made earlier, turned down. For this humiliation 
Mr. Braby, and those few of his colleagues who 
have tried to treat the dispute as if it were a private 
joust, are mainly to blame. You might have 
thought, therefore, that he would come out cf 
Monday’s meeting in a chastened frame of mind. 
Not a bit of it: he bounced out, radiant with 
self-esteem, and stopped to talk to the ITN inter- 
viewer only long enough to make it clear, in a 
succession of breezy variations on the ‘no 
comment’ theme, that what had been happening 
was none of the public’s business. With bad logic 
on one side and bad manners on the other, I am 
not surprised it has been found so difficult to 
reach a settlement. 


* om . 


A BOOK ON the Russian Revolution by Sir Robert 
Bruce Lockhart (The Two Revolutions, Phoenix 
House, 10s. 6d.) is something of an event. Sir 
Robert was a splendid example of those atypical 
geniuses who luckily for us lurk, suspect as 
eccentrics, in the otherwise disciplined appara- 
tuses of our civil and military life. When 
unforeseen crises occur and the routine minds are 
unable to cope, such men come into their own. 
If Sir Robert's advice had been heeded when he 
was Consul in Moscow during the First World 
War there might have been no Russian Revolu- 
tion. But he was too young—barely thirty even 
when he returned in 1918 to that astonishing 
attempt to clear up the mess which he has re- 
counted so outstandingly in his Memoirs of a 
British Agent. His new book, which I strongly 
recommend, is a short, clear and fascinating 
account of events up to and including the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 


I DESCRIBED last week how the Smith's bookstall 
at London Airport accepted 7s. 6d. from Mr. 
Randolph Churchill and an order for What I said 
about the Press, although on a higher level Smith’s 
had refused to have anything to do with the book, 
and said I would be interested to hear the sequel. 
(Smith’s, incidentally, do not accept that their 
bookstalls—it happened at two of them—under- 
took to order a copy: they say that they undertook 
merely to find out if it were possible to get one.) 
Anyway, Smith’s have now returned the money to 
Mr. Churchill, saying that they are not handling 
his book on legal advice, and adding that they 
understand it can be obtained from Country 
Bumpkins Ltd. Which, on this particular round, 
though not on the larger issue, just about levels 
the score PHAROS 
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Strikes, the Middle Class and the Opportunity State 


INCE. the war top manual workers have caught 
oa and passed the lower ranges of salary and 
within all fields of earning differentials have 
narrowed. All this is well known. Nor in a free 
economy is it surprising or deplorable. But it has 
implications which have not been grasped. The 
manual workers and technical salariat are now the 
most important group economically. They draw 
a large proportion of the earnings of the country; 
they pay a large proportion of its taxes and if 
there is to be much saving they must directly or 
indirectly supply most of it. 

The ‘middle class’ is no longer-the same as the 
higher income class. The ‘working class’ are no 
longer necessarily the poorest. But habits survive. 
Small businessmen, clerks, clergymen and _ pro- 
fessional people generally still tend to live in 
privately built rather than in ‘council’ houses. 
They hope to save. They keep up appearances. 
They try to educate their children at their own 
expense. They feel that it is wrong that they 
should earn so little when their training and 
prestige would seem to entitle them to more. They 
resent, but for the most part loyally pay, high 
taxes and high rates. They are in quite a different 
boat from the salaried technician who has 









What did 
| Mr. Gladstone 
mi: eat in 1884? 


wu Mr. Gladstone ate in 1884 was what he said 

in 1883. A Politician is always eating last year’s 
words — and last year’s words are as unpalatable as the 
day-before-yesterday’s bread. 

The moral is this: don’t put up with staleness in 
words or bread. Eat your bread good and fresh. How 
good is bread? Very good, say the scientists. Bread is 
an excellent food in itself. It could give us as much as 
three quarters of the energy we — and our children — 
burn up in an average day.! It provides us with 
proteins, and essential vitamins and minerals too.? 

Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson, in a Special Report,! 


refer to “the high nutritive value of wheat in any of 
Meaning 


bread, of course. And a panel of scientists and medical 


the forms customarily consumed by man”. 


men under the Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen 
say : “ Bread is the most important staple food in the 
British diet ”.3 

Bread is still the staff of life — see that your family 
eats plenty every day. 


1. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 
published by H.M.S.O, 


2. All flour must contain—per 100 grams of flour: Iron— 
not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 
milligrams. Nicotinic acid — not less than 1.60 milligrams. 


3. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value of 
Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
2i ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 





By JO GRIMOND, MP 


different habits and more money. The old middle 
class are the people who have been carrying on 
a guerrilla warfare by way of abstention against 
the Government. And they are the people who all 
too often resent higher wages. 

I believe they are unwise in their strategy. 
They should welcome and encourage the new, 
rich, manual and salaried workers and by ad- 
justment of values on both sides reach a new 
equilibrium. The time is coming when capital 
will almost inevitably be added to the sources 
of taxation. Then the last fat of the middle class 
will be in the fire and the nation as a whole will 
be up against the inescapable necessity of 
accepting a new form of society. 

The easiest way to do this will be by increasing 
Government control. When saving is no longer 
forthcoming from private sources, the Govern- 
ment will step in and do the saving itself. When 
parents can no longer pay the fees at private 
schools, then the State monopoly will be com- 
plete. As economic power passes more and more 
to the unions the Government will take more and 
more power in industry and over industrial re- 
lations. It will not be a question of deliberate 
Socialism. It will be represented as inevitable, 
and Conservatives, bewildered, will acquiesce. 

It will be the easiest way and it will be dis- 
astrous. Disastrous not because all State action 
is disastrous but because State action cannot cure 
fundamental malaise in the community without 
going much further than is tolerable in a free 
society. Disastrous because it will not have been 
thought out. Disastrous because it will be State 
action of a highly restrictive kind. 

The alternative is consciously and deliberately 
to create a new society. In such a society due 
social standing and the responsibility which goes 
with it must be accorded to skilled and semi- 
skilled labour. Call it absorbing the ‘working 
class’ into the ‘middle class’ or call it creating the 
classless society: call it what you will—the im- 
portant thing is that social habits must change. 

It is strange to read the ancient militant 
speeches of some trade union leaders and their 
employers. All the old emotions are played on. 
Noble words handed down from days when they 
certainly had to fight and suffer. But they won. 
And now they are fighting for an extra 10 per 
cent. when they got 12s. 6d. extra less than a 
year ago—an extra 10 per cent. on wages already 
above the middle-class minimum. The hardship 
is the hardship of falling behind on hire-purchase 
payments, It is absurd to have such a claim ona 
rise in the cost of living. Pensioners, parsons and 
many others have an undeniable grouse against 
the cost of living. But shipbuilders and engineers 
must surely nowadays rest their case on having 
produced and earned more; and unfortunately, 
production in the country as a whole is stagnant. 

When economics are popularly discussed they 
are discussed in terms of wages and spending. 
The Welfare State itself is a gigantic organisa- 
tion for consumption. Very little is heard about 
saving. Still less is heard about saving for in- 
dustrial investment. But this is crucial. Unless 
wage-earners save, forced saving in some form 


is inevitable. To avoid it means a fundamental 
change in the outlook of manual workers, Up 
to now they have naturally and inevitably had 
to spend in a week every penny earned in g 
week. Apart from insurance and national Savings 
contributions by a few, saving has been some. 
thing out of their ken. 

If workers are to save, invest and in general 
acquire what were middle-class habits they must 
be afforded—and accept—middle-class responsi- 
bilities. They must become entrepreneurs and 
owners of industry. At present it is true that many 
firms make big profits. The shareholders point 
out that these do not all go in dividends. Most 
of what is left after tax is ploughed back. But it 
still belongs to ‘one side’ in industry—the owners, 
The workers have no direct interest in it. They 
must be given such an interest. Workers’ owner- 
ship and some amendment to the Company Laws 
to establish workers’ rights are essential to a free 
society in a high-wage economy. And a high- 
wage economy we are certainly going to have, 
What we have to ensure is a highly productive 
economy with adequate investment. 

How absurd today is the whole conception of 
‘the two sides’ of industry, the old idea of the 
few exploiters and the mass of exploited! The 
firm should be the unit. The firm should be the 
economic group in which it is accepted that all 
are workers with similar interests. This at once 
will change the clash of interests over the whole 
field of industry. 

Here is the real germ of sense in the ‘Oppor- 
tunity State.’ ‘Opportunity’ to take responsibility, 
to play a part in the new techniques of manage- 
ment and consultation; to take a share in 
ownership must be given to ‘the new middle 
class’-—the new skilled worker of the nuclear age. 
It is growing up in many firms. The Government 
and the City could help more than they do. The 
oppressed middle classes could help not by trying 
to compete against or fight organised labour but 
by understanding that it is their ally. In the long 
run, the best hope of reducing taxation is by 
showing those who have most economic power 
today that they must pay the lion’s share of 


taxes and convincing them that it is in their in- ' 


terest that taxes and the cost of living be kept 
within bounds. 





Frater, Ave Atque Vale 


(from Catullus) 


Over sea and land come I, 

Brother dear, to say goodbye, 

To hear the ancient words I dread 

Muttered softly o’er the dead : 

‘Ash to ash and dust to dust,’ 

Though you hear not, speak I must, 

Telling your silent body how 

In bitter grief I mourn you now. 

Custom’s servant, not her slave, 

Stand I weeping at the grave. 

Take this wreath, as tolls the bell; 

Brother dear, a long farewell. 
HAILSHAM 
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Polish Notebook II 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


. one of the few surviving buildings of nine- 
[teenth-century Warsaw, up a dark staircase, is 
the dusty flat from which the student weekly 
Poprostu is published. The surroundings resemble 
those of other student organisations in other 
countries—notably the Paris students’ centre at 
15, Rue Soufflot. There are lots of straight-backed 
chairs and numbers of young people rushing 
about with cups of coffee and sheaves of papers. 
Poprostu is famous. Its campaigns and exposures 
of tyrannical officialdom played a big part in 
the October revolution. Its editor, Eligiusz 
Lasota, is a deputy and one of the most popular 
figures in Poland. Its circulation and influence 
have increased enormously. From a_ student 
paper it has become one of the main organs of a 
considerable sector of Polish opinion. Yet, as | 
talked with members of its staff, I could not but 
feel a lack of realisation of the possible con- 
sequences of the revolution they had helped to 
make, Several times they repeated that. Poland 
was still within the ‘Socialist bloc’ and that 
other Eastern European countries ‘must’ take the 
same way as they had taken. ‘Must’? It requires 
some assurance to think so in face of Hungary 
and Eastern Germany, but these young Marxists 
do not lack self-confidence. What they fail to 
see—perhaps through lack of experience in 
foreign affairs—is the irrevocable nature of the 
October changes from the Soviet point of view. 

For it seems fairly certain that, judging on past 
Kremlin form, the Poles have placed themselves 
outside the pale, and that, if Russia has come 
to an agreement with Gomulka, it was probably 
because the Soviet leaders did not see any other 
way of coping with the situation short of violence 
which might have led to a third world war and 
which would, in any case, have done great 
damage to the USSR’s reputation abroad. Under 
these circumstances, to imagine, as these young 
intellectuals appear to, that polemics may safely 
be carried on with the Russian press on such 
topics as the true nature of Marxism or demo- 
cratic centralism within the party is rather 
unrealistic. To say the least of it, it is unlikely 
that criticisms of Russian doctrine made in 
Poprostu are received in the same spirit of clean 
give and take as they are offered, and this is 
doubly true since ideologically the examination 
of basic principles carried on by Polish Marxists 
has gone far beyond rejection of Stalinism and 
has already thrown out large chunks of Lenin 
himself. Communist intellectuals in Poland are 
in much the same position as Christians rejecting 
every article of faith not contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the reaction of orthodoxy to 
this sort of thing has always been violently 
hostile. In fact, the Soviet Embassy is said to 
make numerous protests about the utterances of 
such intellectual organs as Poprostu and: Nowa 
Kultura, and, from the point. of. view. of the 
Polish Government, these discussions must 
appear fraught with, danger. Certainly, if: it ever 
came to a choice between irritating the Russians 
unbearably and the principle of freedom of the 
Press, there is no doubt which would win. 

Perhaps this is hardly surprising. The Russian 


question looms over most of Polish life today. 
Can it last? Will the Soviet leaders continue to 
be satisfied with the November agreement? Or 
will the divisions massed in East Germany, White 
Russia and the Ukraine be set in motion? This 
is the dominant problem. For those charged with 
the government of the country it must necessarily 
take priority over every other consideration. 
Opinions about what will happen differ widely. 
One journalist said that he did not think a 
Russian intervention likely now, since the riots 
in Szczecin and Bydgoszcz had shown that the 
USSR was not looking for a casus belli at the 
moment. Others are more doubtful: a school 
teacher I talked to in a café remarked oracularly 








that revolutions are not made in a day—and 
refused to talk politics. Relations with Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany are frankly bad. 
Time and again in Warsaw one hears the Czechs 
attacked for their attitude during October: ‘We 
will never forget that the Czechs mobilised against 
us.” That a Russian intervention did not take 
place is attributed to the influence of China. 
Chou En-lai’s visit to Warsaw is held there to 
have been far more of a success than appeared 
from abroad. On the other hand, too close a 


, comparison with Jugoslavia is repudiated by 


most Poles. ‘We are not a police State,’ they say. 
And, of course, they are not now. 

Polish politics must be viewed against this 
background. Things are only just beginning to 
take shape in what is obviously an extremely 
complicated situation—hardly to be understood 
in a mere three weeks’ stay by someone not 
speaking Polish. However, there are one or two 
fairly clear signs for those who wish to read them. 
Sitting or half-sitting in extreme discomfort in 
the gallery of the Sejm, buffeted by workers’ 
delegations and army cadets, the foreign journa- 
list could notice that such objections as were 
made to members nominated for the Presidium 
came from one part of the hemicycle. Then there 
was the independent deputy who objected to Mr. 
Cyrankiewicz as Prime Minister on the grounds 
of his Stalinist past. This episode would have 
been unthinkable even six months ago, as would 
also have been the thundering row in the parlia- 
mentary club of the Workers’ Party over the 
retention of Zenon Nowak, a confirmed Natolin 
neanderthaler, as Vice-Prime Minister. 

At the minute three distinct political groupings 
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emerge. First, there is Natolin, the little band of 
Stalinists which is now completely discredited in 
the country, though it has been trying to win 
back local party committees—not without suc- 
cess. Its supporters tend to be members of the 
party bureaucracy thrown out of jobs or reduced 
in privileges as well as genuine unreconstructed 
‘old’ Communists who, not unnaturally, are 
firmly convinced that they have been saving the 
country rather than ruining it. Secondly, there 
are the Democrats, sometimes also called the Left 
and (by their opponents) Revisionists. They in- 
clude most intellectuals—journalists, students, 
professors’ and writers—in fact, most of the 
people who formed and guided the current of 
public opinion which brought about the October 
revolution. Their programme is one of increasing 
democratisation with emphasis on the old liberal 
freedoms, but no desire to return to ‘capitalism.’ 
Their ideological basis varies from ‘Left’ Com- 
munism—the name of Rosa Luxembourg is 
frequently mentioned in this connection—to 
straight Liberalism and admiration of the British 
Labour Party, but they are agreed on one thing: 
the necessity for the restriction or entire abolition 
of the party machine. ‘We must destroy the 
apparat from top to bottom,’ one of them re- 
marked to me. Lastly a central group is beginning 
to take shape around certain party bureaucrats 
who, while having come down on the anti- 
Stalinist side, still wish to govern through the 
party and distrust too much democracy. The 
names most frequently mentioned here are those 
of Ochab and Zawadski. They are Gomulka’s 
allies within the party, and their first overt 
manifesto was thought to be contained in an 
article by Jerzy Putrament published while I was 
in Warsaw and entitled Left Wing, Right Wing. 
Mr. Putrament, who has a reputation for backing 
winning horses in plenty of time,.produced a 
convoluted piece of argument, the’Beneral sense 
of which was that you could ha vetoo much of a 
good thing, even of de-Stalinisation. \. 

Where Gomulka stands in all this is not known. 
There are four points which can be made with 
some assurance : 

(1) His closest associates are known to be 
deeply impressed by the Russian danger. A 
desire to keep the country closely in hand for 


that reason might lead him to put the emphasis 
on discipline rather than on freedom. 

(2) On the other hand, measures have been 
carried out which the party bureaucrats are 
known to disapprove. These include the new 
agricultural policy, the agreement with the 
Church and the formation of party clubs within 
the Sejm—this last step being very likely to 
destroy or sap that party discipline to which 
Communists attach so much importance, 

(3) Equally, Gomulka cannot afford to lose 
the support of the intellectuals and journalists. 
They represent the wave of public opinion that 
carried him to power, and, while they quite 
understand the harsh necessities of the moment, 
they would not continue to support him unless 
they were convinced that he was genuinely 
seeking as great a degree of democratisation as 
is possible under present circumstances, 

(4) His position inside the party is weak, and 
it may be that recent changes (in the editor- 
ship of Trybuna Ludu, for example) are part of 
a long-term campaign to build up his own fol- 
lowing in preparation for the next party con- 
gress, which is likely to take place in the autumn. 

In fact, there may well be a tightening of the 
government screw in Poland, but this would not 
mean a return to Stalinism. One democratic 
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leader said to me: ‘We are going towards a 
liberal dictatorship of the Tito type,’ but he em- 
phasised the liberal. Indeed, any government 
which depends as much on popular support as 
does Gomulka’s would find it hard to retrace its 
steps. Not that it has shown any real sign of want- 
ing to. Freedom of publication is, of course, still 
affected .by the Russian situation, but freedom 
of speech and freedom of the person are the most 
striking results of October. There is an intellectual 
ferment going on in Poland at the minute. The 
quality of the thinking, the excitement of new 
contacts with foreign culture, the feeling that in- 
tellectuals have that they are doing something 
worth while—all these things make the country 
stimulating for a jaded Westerner. Here thought 
and discussion are important because hardly won. 
It is worth being reminded of that. 

Of course, no one can predict the future. 
There are too many ifs. At home there 
are gigantic economic problems and abroad there 
is a German as well as a Russian question. The 
survival of the Polish way to Socialism will 


Mr. Loveday’s 


depend on solutions being found to the most 
urgent of these innumerable question marks. But 
anyone who has been in Poland recently is bound 
to feel that if courage and discipline can do 
anything, then solutions will be found. Poor as it 
is and hardly recovered from its war-time devasta- 
tion, this romantic and indomitable country gives 
an impression of sober strength in a position of 
great danger. Another name for it could be 
patriotism, a feeling far different from and 
stronger than the empty substitute of nationalism. 
And, since Poland has done so much to help 
itself, it deserves such help as we in the West can 
give it—economic aid or an endeavour to lessen 
Russian pressure by diplomatic means. The 
peoples of Eastern Europe have a right to demand 
that we should, at least, think about their 
problems, but will we? It is beginning to look as 
though thinking were beyond the capacity of 
British politicians in office. I hope we shall never 
have to feel again the guilt we felt over Hun- 
gary. But then I liked Poland. In February, 1957, 
it was a good place to be in. 


Little Outing 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


ANY people are talking about international 
pt ened these days, deploring their 
lack of effectiveness, wondering how to make 
them more effective. There are many grave ob- 
stacles of high politics in the way of success— 
the strength of nationalism, the conception of 
soverzignty and the rest—but there is one 
smaller but more practical obstacle which I 
have often heard discussed in private but never 
before in dei] im public print. Mr. Loveday in 
his recently publisshed Reflections on International 
Administration* writes from first-hand experi- 
ence of the problems of the secretariat of these 
international organisations. 

These secretaries are, as most of us have dis- 
covered from experience, by and large an un- 
happy lot. Discovering this, we have probably 
contented ourselves with advising a few young 
men from the universities not to join them, but 
this, if it be the sum total of our activities, is not 
very helpful or constructive, and it is more im- 
portant to ask why they are so singularly un- 
happy. Many of their problems are, it goes 
without saying, problems common to all civil 
servants. They must be decently paid—have pros- 
pects of promotion—be given adequate leave, and 
all the rest. All this is true enough and Mr. Love- 
day most properly says it. Less understood and 
more interesting are the frustrations peculiar to 
their calling. Like all civil servants everywhere, 
they have to deny themselves the public expres- 
sion of their opinions. But, beyond that, they 
have to live in a foreign city. Their occupation 
prevents them from throwing themselves into the 
life of their country of residence. They are prob- 
ably, through no personal fault of their own, not 
very popular with its natives, for internationalists 
are not popular. They are cut off from the life of 
their own country. They tend therefore, with rare 
exceptions, to be compelled to live their lives in 





* REFLECTIONS ON INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 


TION. By A. Loveday. (O.U.P., 42s.) 


the very restricted circle of their own colleagues 
and their colleagues’ families—a circle where con- 
versation is to an unhealthy extent dominated by 
endless gossip about the internal politics of their 
Ow organisation. Shop never ends. 
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The easy answer to that complaint is that the 
problem can be solved by an acute sense of voca- 
tion. Admittedly—runs the argument—the life 
demands many sacrifices. Admittedly a cynic who 
has no belief in the value of the organisation to 
which he gives his services will be unhappy. But 
—we are told—he should be unhappy. Inter- 
national organisations do not want such cynics. 
They want only dedicated men. 


But, acutely argues Mr. Loveday, there is a 
danger in this also. Fanaticism may be as danger- 
ous a quality as cynicism. The servant of a 
particular organisation, if in blind loyalty he loses 
all sense of proportion, may easily come—uncon- 
sciously no doubt—to judge every international 
problem by the test of whether it increases or 
lessens the importance of his organisation. This 
seems to me profoundly true and important. The 
only international organisation of which I have 
had any large personal experience has been the 
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‘shire or Leicestershire—or it may not come. At 
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Council of Europe at Strasbourg. Mr. Loveday; 
cap certainly fits there, and I have no doubt ¢ 
it fits other international organisations as 
More than once I have spent a week or 
Strasbourg, hearing language from which ] 
have derived the impression that a great } 
national problem was to be judged almost enti 
by its effect on the Council of Europe, 
twenty miles out of Strasbourg, and one wa 
once in a different world—a world that had h; 
so much as heard of the Council of Europe 
was quite unaware that the effect on it y 
factor to be considered in solving these jg 
national problems. Each one of these j 
national organisations is an extraordinary 
world on its own—a kind of Andorra that 
persuaded itself that it is the hub-of the univers! 
What is the remedy? - 
One is inclined to answer that, if internatig 
secretaries are shut off from the lives of ff 
home countries, so are diplomats. What is 
difference between them? I do not wish to 
committed to the opinion that the life of a diplé 
mat is without its personal problems. But 
are at any rate two great differences between th 
two ways of life. The diplomat does move abe 
from country to country every few years. He 
—according at any rate to the modern British) 
system—does from time to time come back for@ 
tour of duty in his own country. Neither of these 
experiences at present comes the way of the inter- 
national civil servant. Both could and should be 
put in his way. First, an international civil ser- 
vice should be created, so that the international 
civil servant, instead of being tied for life to one 
particular organisation and one particular city, 
can move about from organisation to organisation 
and from city to city. Secondly, the international 
and the national civil services should be inter- 
locked, so that the internationals go back from 
time to time for a tour of duty at home and 
nationals come out sometimes to broaden their 
minds by a tour of duty in international company. 
A day may come when nationalism is wholly 
forgotten—when an international organisation 
will be able freely to choose the best men for its 
jobs without thought of nationality and when it 
will need no more to bother about a place of birth 
than a national government department has to ask 
whether its under-secretary hails from Devon- 


























least it is not with us now. Resolutions about 
always choosing the best man for the job can be 
easily passed in vacuo, but, as everybody knows, 
when the appointments really come to be made, 
there has to be the most anxious balancing of 
national claims. If there were not such balancing 
the organisations would collapse. 

So let us face the two facts that we live ina 
world that is nationalist but that needs, if it would 
be saved, to become internationalist. It cannot be 
saved by servants who are hidebound in national 
prejudice, nor can it be saved by servants who 
are so wholly cosmopolite that they are quite out 
of touch with their own country. It can only be 
saved by those who keep a foot in both camps. 

This is a small demand, but it is one that it is 
possible to meet. The requests that Mr. Loveday 
makes would not in themselves solve all the 
problems of the world, but they could be met and 
they would help. It is odd how little attention has 
been paid to this side of the question up till now. 
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The Abbey Works of The Steel Company of Wales at Port Talbot, Glamorgan 


THE CITY WHOSE SOLE CONCERN IS STEEL 


.». to make steel, to make tinplate from steel, for Britain and abroad 


Without steel, Britain could build no 
ships, no cars, no industrial machin- 
ery. Less recognized, Britain could 
make no tinplate. And tinplate is no 
less vital to Britain than steel itself. 

Since the end of the war, the steel 
industry in this country has made 
dramatic and continuous progress. 
Every year Britain is making more 
steel ; is selling more steel abroad ; is 
making more steel into tinplate. To 
experiment, to modernize, to expand : 
these are the aims, urgent and incess- 
ant, of Britain’s steelmakers. 

Fast as the whole industry is grow- 
ing, The Steel Company of Wales 
grows faster still. No ordinary steel- 
works, this, but a city of steel stretch- 


ing for 44 miles along the coast of 
Wales. From here, at Port Talbot, 
comes a third of Britain’s sheet steel. 
From the Orb Works at Newport 
comes one-half of the special sheet 
steel used by the electrical industry. 
And from two great tinplate works, 
one at Trostre and one at Velindre, 
comes two-thirds of Britain’s modern 
tinplate. Both works are new, have 
been built since the war ; Velindre has 
been opened so recently that the full 
effect of its production is yet to be 
felt. 

Day and night, this city is at work. 
Its one concern is simple: to make 
steel, to make tinplate from steel, for 
Britain and abroad. 








Opportunities 
for graduates and 
technicians 


If you are a graduate—or likely 
to be one soon—in mechanical or 
electrical engineering, physics, 
metallurgy or mathematics, we 
would be very pleased to hear 
from you. Just send a postcard 
to: The Superintendent, Person- 
nel Services, Abbey Works, Port 
Talbot, Glamorgan, and in re- 
turn we will send you more in- 
formation about the Company. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 













OUPIOU NION is a thirty-nine-year-old chef de 
y dpense in.the area just north of the Gold 
Coast frontier and south of Ouagadougou. He is 
one of the candidates for the forthcoming General 
Councils which on March 31 will effectively trans- 
fer the powers of local authority from French to 
Africans. His people—the Kassani—live in 
thatched clay huts with doors no bigger than a 
car window. The huts from a distance look as if 
they had had children: these are the grain stores. 
When you get closer you see smaller ‘children’ 
still—mere mounds without entrances: these are 
the sacrificial anvils, matted with feathers, hair 
and black baked gore and stinking like a battle- 
field. 

Houses, grain stores and anvils, mud walls link- 
ing or enclosing, courtyards at different levels, 
simple mural decoration and bows and poisoned 
arrows hung ready at every threshold make a 
harmonious style. Indeed, the partitions within 
the houses and the low walls in the courts are 
as plumply dovetailed one into the other as 
entrails. 

‘What are those?’ I said to Mr. Nion, pointing 
to what looked like an owl’s larder, beside the 
bows, above each door. 

‘Grisgris.’ 

When he showed me his own special house, 
three storeys in the manner of Sudanese neigh- 
bours, an umber crenellated fortress, with walls 
four feet thick and little square ‘stockade’ 
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PERLQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 


Pas 
subtle secret Bees) NIV 


When next you fill your pipe with Three 
Nuns Tobacco, consider the dark centre 
which those curious curly discs possess. This | 
is the black heart of Perique. Long before | 
the Boston Tea Party, Indian Braves were 


| 

— ee ; | 
cultivating Perique in a small ten-mile area | 
not more than $0 miles north of New | 

| 


Orleans. The first white man to join them 


‘Perique’, and it was he who gave 
this unique tobacco its name. He 


found, like others after him, that only 


The Seeds of Tomorrow 


By HUGO CHARTERIS 


Tamala, Gold Coast 


windows, shelved downward as though to a field 
of fire, there were grisgris on every floor. 

‘These are the grisgris de la chasse,’ he said, 
pointing to a heap of horns, skins and unidenti- 
fiable objects lying in their midst. 

There was no furniture till we turned a corner 
and came to an iron bedstead newly lain in. The 
light from the loopholes was poor, but I could see 
a French novel in the sheets. 

‘Ma fille, he said. She had been to high school. 

At the far end of her room two faces brought 
my heart, with a sudden twinge, into my boots. 
They were on the floor. Their tongues out. A 
male N’Koba with three-foot horns and some 
other kind of deer, a female. They faced the bed. 

‘I got them yesterday,’ he said. 

Then he said provocatively, ‘When the German 
professors came they photographed everything 
here—everything.’ 

We turned another corner and there in another 
long gallery was another iron bedstead. On it lay 
a youth in shorts, his leg bandaged. Beside him 
lay a six-pound tome in French on agricultural 
engineering. When his father addressed him he 
didn’t stir or answer. 

‘Oh, the Germans were lucky,’ said the chief. 
‘They arrived on the right day—we were having 
the funeral of four chiefs. I sacrificed fourteen 
bullocks and twenty sheep.’ 

“You cut the throats yourself?’ 

‘No, I gave the order when the tendons were 
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to be cut. Then the beasts go out into the bush 
and whoever finds them can eat them.’ 

It was so dark I lost him. ‘Here,’ he said, 
‘here . . .’ and I saw that he was holding som. 
thing, a string . . . a necklace of objects. ... 

‘Mes grisgris, he said, smiling. 

He wouldn't let me touch them. He said they 
were to protect him. 

‘And in the elections,’ I said, ‘will you gel a 
new one?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘What will it be?’ 

‘I shall have to consult—and then it will bea 
secret.’ 

‘Whom will you consult?’ 

‘The charlatans.’ 

The word surprised me. I told him why. ‘Oh: 
it’s true,” he said. “Three out of four are phoney, 
But the fourth is good.’ 

He hung up his grisgris. He was so cheery about 
them they scarcely seemed to have more im. 
portance than not walking under a ladder. And 
the leaves that the Kassani women wear instead 
of clothes—one thin sprig in front, three fat sprigs 
behind—were the garment the body pined for 
in heat that made a slimy, clinging marriage of 
flesh and cloth. But what does the youn 
graduate of bulldozers think as he lies on his 
metal bedstead? 

At three a singer came. He stood in front of 
the chief for an hour singing the chief's political 
future while the chief drank bowl after bowl of 
millet-beer. It was all praise. Sometimes the 
women laughed. But the chief didn’t. 

‘Is it interesting?’ I said as we started into the 
second hour. It was my first utterance. 

‘Shh!’ he said. “‘Yes—very.’ 

And the day passed. 
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in this tiny plot of land can 
the exacting conditions necessary for 
the successful growth of Perique be 
fulfilled. And so, with an ancestry 
that reaches back to the untutored 
Brave and his pipe of peace, Perique, 
expertly blended, bestows upon today’s 
Three Nuns smoker perfect tranquillity. 
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Court No. 1 


By CYRIL RAY 


HERE are no windows in Court No. 1 in the 

Old Bailey. The light of day comes from a 
great skylight in the ceiling, so that on a bright 
spring morning or afternoon the chamber— 
panelled in clean new oak, the colour of butter- 
scotch—is filled with light that has been poured 
in from the top, as a goldfish bowl is filled with 
water, It is like a goldfish bowl, too, in that the 
room is full, always, of movement, but of silent 
movement. Court officials and barristers, these 
uniformed and those begowned, creep in and out, 
stand by a door or sit awkwardly on a corner of 
a chair, sparing of the rustle and creak that 
would make them comfortable. The agency re- 
porters, taking the proceedings down verbatim, 
do their stint in short takes of only ten minutes 
or so at a time: as one tiptoes out to the tele- 
phone, another slips into his place. 

They—or their agencies’ clients—have been 
trying to inject drama and excitement into the 
trial for murder of Dr. John Bodkin Adams— 
‘Judge's Dramatic Intervention’; ‘Sensational De- 
yelopments’; and the like—but the public will 
have none of it. The queues of the first day soon 
dwindled. The policeman who was marshalling, 
the other afternoon, a score or so of oldish 
women, an unemployed or retired man or so, 
and an Indian woman in a sari, said: ‘No, the 
case isn’t gory enough: the old ladies like blood.’ 





Whatever the reason, there has been no sense 
of tension in Court No. 1. Dr. Adams sits in the 
roomy box, busy with his notes or with the type- 
script copies of those ineluctable nurses’ note- 
books, looking no more on edge than a provincial 
Rotarian preparing an after-luncheon speech. The 
hurses answer counsel respectfully but with great 
self-possession. And next to me, on one of the 
press seats, a bearded French journalist huddled 
against the wall sleeps through a whole sunny 
spring afternoon, with nothing to show for the 
morning’s work either, except a drawing in pro- 
file, in the notebook that lies open by his side, of 
the plump, bespectacled, Pickwickian face of Dr. 
John Bodkin Adams. 

, For some odd reason, the case has aroused the 
interest of newspapers and magazine editors 
abroad and especially in France and America. 

There are a dozen Americans here, some of 
Whom at least have flown over specially for what 
everybody else has long ago ceased to believe ‘the 
case of the century.’ I spotted, recognised and 
txcitedly greeted, in the marble foyer, one tough 
and resourceful reporter whom I had last seen 

M years’ or so ago riding in to the relief of 
Bastogne on one of General Patton’s tanks. He 
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had flown over for this and for nothing else, he 
said, and it was no use asking him why his maga- 
zine thought it worth the fare: ‘Only thing I 
can think of : the States is full of old ladies, too.’ 

Just as the London evenings and populars are 
doing their best, with ‘sensation’ and ‘dramatic 
intervention,’ to persuade us that here is excite- 
ment, the Americans are cabling home ‘colour- 
stories’ that discover in the alert, young-looking 
Mr. Justice Devlin, sitting off-centre, one seat 
nearer to the witness-box than the sword of 
justice and the royal arms, a figure of medizval 
pageantry. Well, yes: I suppose so. There’s the 
wig and the robe to bear them out, but little else. 


405 


Let me be frank: it is all rather dull and 
boring. And a good thing, too. Outside the court, 
by the door, is a tablet to the prison reformer 
John Howard, and on the marble landing (de- 
scribed by a less than usually fanciful American 
reporter as being like ‘an Edwardian railway 
terminal’) is a statue of another, Elizabeth Fry. 
Perhaps we shall live to see some such memorial 
to one or other of the reformers—Mr. Silverman, 
perhaps, and none better—whose efforts to take 
the excitement out of murder cases will by then 
have been more completely crowned than they 
are quite yet. But you may look in at Court No. 1 
and see some of the good effects already. 


() The Point of No Return () 


By STRIX 


TURNED on the wireless in the car. Somebody 
| Pon reading a serial in ‘Woman's Hour.’ The 
bit I heard described a girl getting lost in a 
‘mountain mist’ in Sutherland in the month of 
June with a ptarmigan chick in her pocket. Her 
dog brought her safely home, though ‘as the 
damp grass flicked round my ankles I expected 
at any moment to sink into a morass.’ At an 
earlier stage ‘a mountain hare gave me a sharp 
glance as I passed, then continued with its feed- 
ing.’ When she got back to base the mist was still 
so thick that she could see the dog’s hindquarters 
but not his head; it was not until her groping 
hand had touched a stone wall (‘turning my héad, 
I could just see a faint light shining from behind 
a window’) that she knew she was safe. The 
window was that of a croft which she shared 
with her Aunt Miriam. The ptarmigan, after 
being reared, was released at the age of six weeks; 
a precocious bird, he had already developed a 
bright red comb over his eyes. 

At the end of the broadcast the announcer said 
that we had been listening to an extract from 
Seal Morning,* by Rowena Farre. 

I was interested by what I had heard, because 
the whole episode seemed to me to have a rather 
dashing implausibility. The juxtaposition of ptar- 
migan and quagmires, the pea-soup mist de- 
scending in June to the level at which you might 
expect to find a croft, the general over-egging of 
the pudding induced in me a feeling of curiosity. 
I have now, belatedly, read Seal Morning. I am 
still curious. 

Geography was not Shakespeare’s strongest 
point. It is not Miss Farre’s either. She tells us 
in Chapter One that her aunt's croft was nine 
miles from the nearest isolated village whence, 
if you needed a doctor or a nurse, you could 
telephone to ‘a township’; for the first five of these 
nine miles the route was ‘a path, little better than 
a sheeptrack.’ Yet in Chapter Ten she drives her 
aunt ‘down to Lairg in the trap, returning home 
alone with the monthly provisions.’ Lairg is an 
important railhead in that part of the Highlands. 
Even if Lairg lay only six miles beyond the iso- 
lated village, Miss Farre’s aunt’s pony pulled the 
trap thirty miles on the day of her departure, ten 
of them more or less across country. The animal 
must have been very fit. 





* Reviewed on page 419. 


It was in April that the pony performed what is 
on paper a considerable feat; one would not have 
expected it to be up to it at that time of 
year. In that particular part of Scotland the 
winter seems to be of an exceptional severity and 
to go on for longer than it does elsewhere. The croft 
was ‘at a fairly high altitude,’ and ‘from mid- 
September to April or May we were alone, and 
for weeks, sometimes months, we saw nobody 
except each other. Even the postman was rarely 
able to call in during winter.” At its worst the 
snow was eight or nine feet deep, ‘up to the roof 
of the croft.’ At less inclement times the wind 
often obliged them to do ‘the short journey of 
ten strides’ from the croft to the byre on hands 
and knees. The pony spent the winter in the byre. 
Its long trek to the railway station and back as 
soon as the winter was over surely deserved a 
mention in despatches which are so largely con- 
cerned with the achievements of more exotic and 
less essential animals. 

Apart from its extraordinarily exposed situa- 
tion, Aunt Miriam's croft comprised one or two 
puzzling architectural features. It is described as 
being traditional and primitive: a one-storey 
building with four small rooms. However, ‘one 
day when I was sitting in the parlour I was 
frightened on hearing a loud snort followed by 
an antlered head appearing through the window.’ 
Other textual evidence suggests that this croft had 
at least one window which was larger than is 
usually the case in these buildings, for it was the 
ladies’ only means of egress when both front and 
back doors were blocked by the snow. But a 
window has to be very large indeed for a stag to 
take the (I think) unprecedented course of poking 
its head through it, and it seems odd, since this 
happened in mid-winter, that the window should 
have been wide open at the time. 

Then there is the minor dimensional enigma 
of the ‘tiny room’ in which visitors were accom- 
modated. One night it was occupied by a 
Canadian couple who panicked when Miss 
Farre’s pet rat got into bed with them. When Miss 
Farre and Aunt Miriam went to their rescue ‘a 
perplexing sight met our eyes. ... Mr. Dacy, clad 
in pyjamas, was standing on top of the chest of 
drawers.’ Since we know already that the croft 
was a low building, as indeed they all are, Mr. 
Dacy must have been rather a small Canadian. 

Miss Farre’s chronology is not easy to follow, 
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but she seems to have lived on the croft between 
the ages of ten and seventeen at some time after 
the war (which is not mentioned). She went 
occasionally to Edinburgh ‘to pass an educational 
test.’ She paid visits to the Shetlands and to the 
Outer Hebrides. Once an uncle arrived at the 
croft in a ‘brake’ and took Miss Farre and her 
pet seal home so that the latter could play the 
xylophone in a concert. Since the uncle’s home 
was near Aberdeen, this brake must almost cer- 
tainly have been a motor vehicle; although it 
seems to have been the only one of its kind to 
penetrate to the croft; its arrival (and its pre- 
sumable return) fail to elicit the comments due, 
especially from a child, to a feat of pioneering 


During these years Miss Farre had some re- 
markable experiences. She watched a stag plunge 
into the lochan (a very small loch) on which she 
was rowing and across which it was then chased 
by the seal, her dog and her two tame otters. Her 
pet rat, cornered by a male roe fawn against a 
stone wall, bit its assailant’s legs when the roe 
turned on his mistress (this fawn, though only 
five weeks old in July, got its first horns the 
same summer). One of her squirrels was carried 
away by a peregrine falcon from the roof of the 
croft. At one period she ‘spent most of the day- 
light hours making trips in the canoe up various 
rivers,’ which I should have thought was a diffi- 
cult thing to do in Sutherland or indeed anywhere 
else in the north of Scotland She pulled blue 
hares (weighing six pounds) out of their burrows 


Her manner is sometimes as unexpected as her 
matter. ‘As I was eating supper and idly watching 
a grouse in flight I saw it suddenly snatched up 
in the talons of a golden eagle.’ It is natural to 
speak of ‘idly watching’ a soaring bird in flight 
—a hawk or a lark or a gull; but the expression 
is strikingly incongruous when applied to a 
grouse, whd¢se flights have a low, brief, purpose- 
ful trajectory. You can see, notice, glimpse a 
grouse in flight: you cannot idly watch it. Again, 
when Miss Farre writes: “Once, high up among 
the cairns in Argyll, I watched through binocu- 
lars a pair of [wild] cats, what does she mean by 
‘high up among the cairns in Argyll’? ‘High up 
among the skyscrapers in New York’ conveys a 
valid image; but although there is probably one 
small, inconspicuous, man-made pile of stones 
on top of every considerable hill in Argyllshire, 
to describe oneself as being, at any given 
moment, ‘among the cairns’ must jar and dis- 
concert any reader familiar with the region. 

But I am afraid my own writings must some- 
times jar and disconcert, and perhaps I am being 
unduly critical of Miss Farre. Nevertheless, 
although her book is clearly based on some know- 
ledge of some mammals, on a nodding acquain- 
tance with some birds and on (in particular) first- 
hand experience of a tame seal, her account of 
her girlhood in the postwar Highlands is 
curiously unconvincing. I know that memory 
plays strange tricks on us and that the desire to 
make a good story into a theoretically better one 
is often a temptation. But in these matters there 
is a point of no return, a moment when accumu- 
lating improbabilities oblige the reader to say: ‘I 
don't believe a word of it.’ Seal Morning is a 
book with many qualities; but its claims to be 
included in the category loosely described.in the 
trade as non-fiction appear to me slender. 





Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HE spare room is a luxury which is dis- 
W teetinsoh from our homes. With the Rent 
Bill hanging over us, even fewer people will be 
able to ask guests for the weekend without some 
sort of ‘family post’ upheaval. 

Many of us have reached the stage when we 
can provide a bed for our visitors, but not a bed- 
room. But what form shall the spare bed take; 
and where shall we put it? People living in the 
average-sized family house or flat with three bed- 
rooms and two living rooms can solve the prob- 
lem by using the smallest bedroom as either a 
study or a playroom, but with a divan for a spare 
bed. But most of us have not even the space for 
this kind of double-purpose room; the emer- 
gency bed must be in the main living room or-in 
the dining room. 

The bedding manufacturers have seen the 
growing demand for a camouflaged bed, and a 
score of ‘studio couches’ have recently come on 
to the market. Most of them look ingenious and 
attractive when seen in the showrooms and, with 
a minimum of trouble, can be transformed into 
either single, double or twin beds. It was only 
when I went shopping with a young couple who 
are moving into a new block of flats on the Em- 
bankment that I realised that many of these 
‘studio couches’ which attempt to do two jobs, 
in fact often do neither efficiently. 

The more expensive ones—between £60 and 
£80—were built on fashionably low Japanese 
lines. Attractive enough, but they would have 
dominated the small living room in this riverside 
flat and they were certainly not nearly as com- 
fortable by day as modern sofas at this price. 

In cheaper models—around £30—the daytime 
appearance was often disappointing. Either you 
were perched high and upright on the thick in- 
terior spring mattresses or you were left during 
the day with an unattractive ‘moquette’-covered 
bench, rather like a well-upholstered bus seat. 

Exceptions are some of the new and lighter de- 
signs in the ‘Put-U-Up’ range, and the small 
Wolfhol Convertible. This is neat and comfort- 
able, though a drawback is that there is no 
storage for bedclothes. 

One leading manufacturer, Myers, after much 
thought, has decided that the dual-purpose bed 
is not the answer to the spare-bed problem and 
has not brought out a version of the ‘studio 
couch.” Instead, Mr. Ewart Myers has designed 
an ingenious ‘stowaway’ bed. On a metal frame 
and with a new granular foam plastic mattress, 
it folds flat with bedclothes to a thickness of only 
six inches and can be slid on its ball castors 
beneath any normal height single bed or divan. 
The price is £10 10s. with dust cover, and I think 
it is a good example of alert British design. 

- * * 

From Tuesday’s Times : 

Today, Lord Hailsham, a robust Conserva- 
tive, resumes his ungrateful task of piloting 
through the House of Lords a Bill that is both 
restrictive and pettifogging. The Shops Bill is a 
thoroughly bad Bill. Bureaucrats, trade unions, 
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trading associations have all used their pull g 
the expense of shoppers, who, not being gy. 
ganised, have had little more than lip servic 
paid to their convenience. The Governmen, 
should belatedly assert the primacy of Public 
over special interests by dropping this Bill an 
thinking again. 









And so say all of us! It is rarely. these days, 
that The Times so forthrightly (if belatedly) cop. 
demns impending legislation; presumably because 
it is hard to lash out from a sitting position, 
astride the fence. But Tuesday’s condemnation 
was quite like old Thunderer times. 

I had already heard that the Government was 
intending to let the Bill drop quietly, before it 
reached the Commons (for some reason it started 
in the Lords). But just in case the Government 
is foolish enough to contemplate carrying it any 
further, may I urge any of you who have friends 
who are MPs—particularly if they are Conserva- 
tive MPs—to bully them about it? 

As The Times says, we consumers have no 
trade union, not even a lobby. The only way to 
wake MPs up in a case like this is through per. 
sonal contacts. The best means, I suggest, is 
ridicule. If you tell a Conservative MP that this 
is a bad Bill, he may be unconcerned. But tell 
him that it is a Socialist Bill, a restrictionist Bill, 
a Bill expressly designed to load us with the very 
chains that Conservative Party propaganda in- 
sists it is trying to free us from, and he may sit 
up and take notice. 

Perhaps I should recall, for those of you who 
did not see my earlier diatribes on the subject, 
that the Bill’s object is to restrict still further the 
hours at which we can do shopping. It is spon- 
sored by the retailers’ ring, their main object 
being to crush competition from shops which are 
prepared to open at hours which suit the con- 
venience of the shopper—because the ring wants 
to enforce hours which suit the convenience of 
the ringers. 









* * * 


To judge from the number of people asking 
for the list of recommended restaurants in 
London, the interest in good food is much 
greater even than | thought. There is one point 
I meant to make last week about the list and 
forgot. Several people have recommended 
favourite restaurants of their own, for which! 
am grateful. But there is one snag. In some casés, 
it is obvious from the letters that the writers ar 
on Christian-name terms with the managements 
and that can be misleading. 

What I am particularly anxious to get is first 
impression loves, rather than old acquaintances, 
and if I have excluded certain restaurants which 
you are fond of and know to be reliable, the 
reason will quite often be that I have heard from 
some visitors that their reception, being new 
the place, was not all that it should be. 





* * * 
Cost-of-living comment in a Chelsea delicate 


sen: ‘Savoury Lancashire Penny Ducks Fou 
pence Each.’ 
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The Easter Eggs 


we need 


Over 800 boys and girls in our homes and 

on the ‘‘Arethusa” are largely dependent 

on day to day public generosity for food, 

clothing, training. A special gift this 

Easter would help us face the months 
ahead with confidence. 


Do please help and send a 
donation to the Secretary: 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE GUEEN 
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One of the leading Societies, with great Reserves and 
liquid strength, now offers discriminating savers a 
NEW “TERM SHARE” PLAN for sums from 
£250 to £2,000, withdrawable at six months’ notice. 
Interest, 33% net, being equivalent to £6.10.5d.% 
to anyone liable to Income Tax at the Standard Rate. 


REGULAR SAVERS CAN EARN A NET @® he 


34% net for Fully-Paid Shares—{1 to £5,000 
Income Tax paid by the Society 


Without obligation, call or write for our booklet, “Profitable Investment” 


OTD 


30 OF FF BY ink CRY 01 OF 6 OY i 
Assets £21,000,000 Established over 100 years Reserve Strength £1,000,000 


9 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 0028 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 














Some of the most 
enjoyable evenings’ | 


that I have spent 














with my television set 
have come out of 


a tin of 


4/4, the oz. 


and vacuum fresh 
at that! 








99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
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MENTAL HEALTHMANSHIP 

Sir,—Mr. Kenneth Robinson and I agree on the 
necessity for the reform and improvement of our 
mental health services. There is, doubtless, a school 
of thought which believes that you can get reform 
without criticism. I do not belong to that school. 
Nor, on many other issues, does Mr. Robinson. 
Your readers will, however, wish me to answer a 
number of the charges he raises against me as your 
contributor. 

Mr. Robinson states: ‘Far from a single. doctor 
being able to,deprive anyone of his liberty the con- 
sent of a sec doctor is in some cases required.’ 
This statement perhaps correct—though, if I may 
say so, impreci8e. The comparative figures are.given 
in the Memorandum of the Board of Control and 
the Ministry of Health to the Royal Commission now 
sitting. ‘In 1953,’ states the memorandum, ‘it is 
estimated that just over 20,000 non-paying [i.e. 
National Health Service] patients were admitted 
under summary reception order [the “one doctor” 
method] and about ten by order on petition [the 
“two doctor” method].’ In other words, for every 
National Health Service patient certified by two 
doctors, there are 2,000 certified by one doctor. It is 
reasonable therefore to regard the ‘one doctor’ 
method of committal to hospital by summary 
reception order, which was the target for my 
criticism in my ‘Mental Healthmanship’ article, as 
the usual one. The figures are unlikely to have varied 
since 1953. 

Mr. Robinson blisters me for mentioning the 
pilfering of patients’ belongings. It would seem that, 
though he is a prominent member of a regional 
hospital board, he must be unaware of Ministry of 
Health Circular H.M. (56) 85 of October 4, 1956, 
which ‘advises Boards and Committees on arrange- 
ments for internal financial control and precautions 
to minimise the risk of loss due to fraud and theft.’ 
The Appendix to this circular gives ‘notes of various 
types of irregularities reported to the Minister’; and 
Section 8 of this, dealing with ‘Theft of patients’ 
money,” states: “The majority of cases have con- 
cerned mental and mentally deficient patients and 
the offenders have taken advantage of the fact that 
these patients are incapable of looking after their 
own affairs.” No one suggests that mental hospitals 
are staffed entirely with thieves and rogues: but 
that such thefts occur on a plural scale is beyond 
controversy with evidence such as this. One can only 
hope that, in the light of Mr. Robinson’s unaware- 
ness, his regional board are taking some of the 


precautions suggested by the Ministry to prevent 
these undesirable occurrences to which I drew 
attention in my last two articles. 

Here is corroboration on two points. If there are 
any others on which he wishes me, in particular, to 
supply it, I will gladly do so to the best of my 
ability. In regard to my book, for instance, which he 
describes as ‘imprecise.’ Though I suspect that he 
cannot have read my book. ‘Where,’ asks Mr. 
Robinson, ‘does Dr. Johnson make one constructive 
suggestion for the benefit of the patient?’ Where else, 
indeed, than in my book, where I describe at some 
length the Amsterdam Experiment in the domiciliary 
treatment of mental patients and how, in my 
opinion, it can enlighten us in our backward ways 
here. Also, incidentally, in my parliamentary inter- 
vention on the Debate on the Address on November 
9 last; and again on the more recent Social Services 
Debate. If Mr. Robinson was not there to hear me on 
either occasion, he might at least have paid me the 
compliment of looking me up in Hansard’s excellent 
index before making a comment of this nature. 

There is a conspiracy in this matter of mental ill- 
ness, It is, as all can agree, a ‘conspiracy of silence.’ 
It is this conspiracy which I am endeavouring to 
break. I publish patients’ letters—of which I get a 
large number, not just a few—in my articles and 
elsewhere because there are no other circumstances 
at the present time in which their grievances can be 
ventilated. I shall continue to do so until I see genuine 
and basic reform of the arrangements for the 
mentally ill along the practical lines that I have put 
forward and that are identical with those propounded 
by the most forward-looking thinkers on the subject; 
and until there are sufficient safeguards for individual 
liberty written into our statute book. In the mean- 
time, these people are men and women and they have 
a point of view. I hope to be instrumental in 
propounding that point of view further when, in two 
months’ time, my firm expect to publish under the 
title of The Plea for The Silent a symposium of 
ex-patients’ stories. I will send Mr. Robinson a copy. 

There must, of course, be powers available to 
restrain the violent mental case, such as the ‘acutely 
disturbed Nigerian’ Mr. Robinson mentions. There 
are not, however, 20,000 acutely disturbed Nigerians 
in the country each year. But this is the approximate 
figure of certified patients who are taken against 
their own will to mental hospitals—a figure that has 
remained virtually constant for some twenty-five 
years. It is, I submit, one that can, under more 
modern and sympathetic arrangements, be drastically 
reduced. It is only proper that, when individual 
liberty is affected on such a large scale as this, the 
question should be one for public debate, both in 
your columns and elsewhere. It is others who would 
wish, so it seems, for the subject of mental health to 
be ‘thrust back into limbo.’ I can claim, if nothing 
else, that I am making it the matter for discussion 
that it should be. —Yours faithfully, 

DONALD MCI. JOHNSON 
House of Commons, SW1 


KEIR HARDIE 

Sir,—Mr. Robert Blake’s assessment of Keir Hardie 
is presumably intended as a contribution to the 
advancement of party politics rather than historical 
scholarship. How otherwise can one explain the 
reviewer's own class attitude and partiality? 

He dislikes the emotional content of the early 
Labour Party—yet, when the amenities of Oxford 
are allegedly at stake, helps to recruit an effective 
opposition heavily laden with emotion. 

We can forgive him his bias but we cannot excuse 
his historical ignorance. If he still believes the down- 
trodden worker to be a legend, let him spend his 
present vacation studying the reports of the Royal 
Commission on Housing and the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration. 

Your reviewer dislikes Hardie’s anti-monarchist 
sentiment yet omits to mention the full story of the 
House of Commons scene. This was provoked by the 
mere mention of a colliery disaster involving the 
deaths of 250 miners. If Mr. Blake had been a miner 
and present at the debate even he might have been 
stirred by such scornful derision—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BURROWS 
27 Brunswick Square, WC] 
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Sir,—Mr. Robert Blake in a review in your last 
number denounced the sin of envy. Personally | fee| 
it should be regarded in a more charitable light. Most 
of us, when we think that we have been ill-treated 
feel some bitterness of spirit, which may be a better 
state of mind than a passive fatalism. Of course it is 
best to wrestle in spirit to overcome such envy and 
transform it into love. 

Feeling this so strongly, as he evidently does 
perhaps Mr. Blake will urge some of his fellow 
Conservatives to overcome their envy of America 
and Americans or—and this applies to some of the 
less well-paid Tory middle class—their envy of the 
better-paid manual workers. Just criticism is surely 
best and most exemplary that begins at home— 
Yours faithfully, 

NEVILLE MASTERMAN 
University College of Swansea 

* 

Sir,—I suppose that as Mr. Robert Blake is cop- 
sidered up to the job of reviewing the book Keir 
Hardie by Emrys Hughes, MP, he must be somebody, 
| would not know—so far as I am concerned he 
might be a Tele Mr. Celebrity. I therefore have to 
consider his review on its merits, It has no merits, It 
must be over fifty years ago since I heard Keir Hardie 
speak to a crowded mass meeting and bring the house 
down. Of course he was not an intellectual; even as 
a schoolboy I knew that. The very word was not 
known in those days to me. He was a man who spoke 
for the underdog. He spoke for the ‘dirty rascals’ at 
a time when such voices were not so common. Keir 
Hardie speaking in character as a Scotsman helped 
to give the working class a ‘guid conceit of them- 
selves,’ It was the word that was needed at the time. 
Other times other manners. He helped to give the 
working class a stupid, blind determination to have 
a better share of the good things of life. 

Council houses may not appeal to Mr. Blake, but 
! remember the houses they replaced and I remember 
the boy who is now the Duke of Windsor walking 
round a mining village in Co. Durham. I remember 
his comment as reported in the local paper. He said, 
‘This is ghastly,’ and I remember it was ghastly and 
I remember thinking, well, he is an honest lad with 
a heart. Let Mr. Blake consider the words of another 
Scotsman. ‘It’s aye the heart that makes or mars us.’ 
Until Mr. Blake can recognise a Keir Hardie when he 
comes across him, he would do better to write on 
subjects that suit his talents. After all, the choice is 
not limited. 

We have plenty of problems in our world and social 
order for intellectuals to try their teeth on. If he does 
not fancy the Webbs, G. B. Shaw and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who went to Russia and found it all so 
wonderful, perhaps the Anthony Eden Government 
and their handling of Suez might suit him better. 
Keir Hardie is not his cup of tea. One might as well 
say of Jesus that He was born of humble parents in a 
stable, that He had not an Hons. Degree in economics, 
and that He spoke rather hardly to the money- 
changers. I suppose Pilate was, according to the 
standards of his time, a well-educated man, an 
experienced man of affairs, a well-meaning man. The 
general opinion, however, is that he was wrong. | 
believe that, in a humble way, be it said, Keir Hardie 
was right even although he was wrong.—Yours 
faithfully, 

R. RIDDELL-SCOTT 
Lilac Cottage, Whorlton, Barnard Castle, 
Co. Durham 


FLIGHT FROM BRITAIN 
Sir,—I trust it is not too late to comment on the 
article of Mr. Angus Maude, MP, entitled ‘Flight 
from Britain.’ But your excellent Spectator reaches 
me now in California a bit late sometimes. ; 

He deplores ‘this ugly rush to the commissioners 
offices’ by would-be emigrants ‘many of whom may 
think better of their intentions.’ He later says ‘there 
may be a substantial proportion of what one speaker 
calls rats.’ Oh, sad shades of the great imperial days 
of Elizabeth I and Victoria Regina! Has Queen 
Elizabeth II really been handed such a spiritless 
nation? I do not believe it. 

The millions of British who left her shores to 
pioneer the grand countries of Canada, Australia, 
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Steel in the coming generation 


N THE YEARS TO COME, British steel will still have to provide British industry with its most 
important raw material. Steel and goods made from steel must continue to be by far 
our largest class of export. And the steel industry must meet the new and changing 
demands of younger industries — aircraft, oil, and the new atomic energy industry. What is 


the industry doing to meet this challenge ? 


Britain’s steelworks are laying the necessary 
groundwork today. 

Throughout the industry there are new 
plant installations, new techniques—and new 
men. The key men of tomorrow are those who 
today are mastering the many arts of steel- 
making, developing their skills, and gaining 
technical knowledge. 

Many of them are engineers. Others are 


metallurgists, chemists, mathematicians, arts 
men. Their work is varied, challenging, 
important. They are on their way to the 
most responsible positions in a great modern 
industry. 

The vast post-war expansion programme 
has already transformed British steel. Today 
the industry looks to the future more confidently 
than ever before. 


Steel is judged by its performance 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, 8S.W.1. 
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South Africa, New Zealand and elsewhere were not 
called ‘rats.’ They were ‘Empire builders,’ and were 
praised for their courage and enterprise. I am proud 
to have been a rat for many years in these splendid 
countries (besides the not so splendid Orient) and 
like many others have felt that here was the 
opportunity for the enterprising and independent 
people of overcrowded little England to make a 
home. If this puny ‘little Englander’ attitude of Mr. 
Angus Maude really coincides with the feelings of 
the British people as a whole, then truly are their 
great days numbered.—Yours faithfully, 

R. ROLLESTON WEST 


EI! Paseo Bldg., Dolores & 7th, Carmel, California 


A NEW LOOK? 

Sir,—The lines of your correspondent who advocates 
a ‘New Look for Britain’ make surprising and, 
indeed, apprehensive reading. 

Blue gas-lamps! Red and white fences! Certainly 
we will welcome the coat of paint which we fervently 
trust is routine procedure. But, as an artist and a 
lover of nature, may I beg that the colours selected 
be those which blend into the landscape. The 
emphasis is thus cast on the beauties of the country- 
side, and the claims of these utilitarian excrescences 
appropriately subdued.—Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET SHANNON COATES 


Westering, 5 Carpenters Lane, West Kirby 


THE PRESS BARONS 

Sir,—Mr. Evelyn Waugh rightly doubts the effect of 
even the largest fines on those responsible for the 
popular press, and suggests that the time is ripe for 
the restoration of the pillory. 

But there is already a pillory in existence—that of 
social ostracism. I am not, of course, foolish enough 
to think that this would have the least effect on 
editors or reporters, all of whom are no doubt con- 
sidered as smart guys in those circles which they 
fitly adorn. 

It is surely, however, a different matter with their 
Lordships. These men, of whom the late Lord 
Northcliffe may be considered as the ur-baron, have 
presumably got themselves made peers not for 
reasons of wealth and power (since millions can 
equally be owned by misters) but for social distinc- 
tion and advancement. 

If it were made sufficiently clear to these un- 
noblemen that ‘mo one with any pretensions to 
decency or — would be seen dead in the same 
room with themf we should very soon see a distinct 
change for the better in their newspapers.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. D. K. LLOYD 
Bron Hafren, Garthmyl, Montgomery 


A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 

Sir,—Reviewing the recently p blished [fe of 
Stafford Cripps, Christopher Hoiis rightly stresses 
the increas’ng strain on the few called to high posi- 
tions of government in their countries. Undoubtedly 
the increasing complexity of foreign affairs and the 
‘intolerable efficiency of medern communications’ 
aggravates the strain on national leaders. Few are 
blessed wth the resilience and stamina of a 
Churchill. At present the policy of the most powerful 
State in the world is largely dictated by two men 
who, if their past medical history is considered, 
would be invalided from any armed service without 
hesitation. While the courage and sense of duty of 
such men in accepting further service is rightly 
applauded, the decision of their med‘cal advisers in 
allowing them to continue in office is to be deplored, 

It is difficult, of course, on medical grounds to 
define a border line between fitness and unfitness 
for major office in government, but no man who is 
a chronic invalid or who is a definite risk for further 
serious illness should be responsible for the major 
direction of his country’s policy and perhaps for the 
peace and well-being of the world. 

To posterity must be left a decision regarding the 
abil'ty of the former Prime Minister of this country 
to direct the nation’s affairs after his major illness. 
History may well record that his final direction of 
Middle East policy was adversely influenced by the 
state of his health. 





If Service chiefs are retained in their position 
only if they maintain reasonable standards of fitness, 
surely similar precautions should be applied to 
government leaders who are subjected continuously 
to a much greater strain. 

The solution of this problem would appear to 
lie in the adoption of some periodical review of the 
health of those in high political or government office. 
In this country the party in power could insist on 
such a test for its Cabinet Ministers and there would 
be no need for, the publication of private details as 
appears to be the custom prior to Presidential elec- 
tions in the US. The offer of a major office could 
be withheld until the individual concerned was passed 
by a competent medical board. Such a scheme is no 
more open to abuse than is the system accepted 
without question in the Services. It would not be 
difficult to seek competent medical advice and this 
would be given by doctors objectively and without 
bias, 

Only in this way may a government accept the 
great responsibility of inflicting on an individual a 
task within his powers.—Yours faithfully, 

G. A. SHEPHERD 
End House, Park West, Lower Heswall, Cheshire 


FARES 
Sir,—I am grateful to Pharos for prefacing his 
remarks about Underground fares with a word of 
praise about London Transport’s services generally. 
May I add a note on the difference which he 
mentions between the fares for the Underground 
journey from Temple to Paddington when made by 
different routes—via the Circle Line on one hand and 
via Charing Cross and the Bakerloo on the other. 
Our fares are calculated on the distance travelled— 
the only fair and sensible way of doing it. The 
journey from Temple to Paddington is almost six 
miles by Circle Line (fare 1s.) and about four miles 
via the Bakerloo (fare 8d.).—Yours faithfully, 
R. M. ROBBINS 
Chief Public Relations Officer 
London Transport Executive, 
55 Broadway, Westminster, SW1 


FAIR DEAL FOR THE CLERGY 

Sir,—There are several points raised in your corre- 
spondent’s letter ‘Fair Deal for the Clergy.’ Is it not 
generally acknowledged that plurality or union of 
parishes is today inevitable? I do not imagine the 
Church suffers in consequence. No parish with a 
population of, say, 200 souls can give any man 
adequate work or income. 

As to leadership, the Church, in my humble 
opinion, has been very fortunate during the past 
century. What of Frederick Temple, Benson, David- 
son, Lang, William Temple, Henson, Ramsey, Inge— 
all of whom were scholars and statesmen? It was not 
because they were graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge that they were men of distinction. Had they 
emanated from London or Nottingham they would 
still have left their mark for good on the life of the 
Church in England.—Yours faithfully, 

D. E. LILLEY 
Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


A COMMERCIAL PROPOSITION 

Sir,—In last week's excellent television column I feel 
that Eric Goldschmidt was a trifle hard on the BBC's 
self-plug. 

Despite the jaunty optimism of the Radio Times 
article he quotes there is a very real danger that in 
a few years’ time very few people will be watching 
BBC programmes and anything the Corporation does 
tc halt this trend is surely all to the good. And I for 
one found the BBC’s figures as effective an answer 
as possible to the continuous barrage of boosting 
from the commercial companies. 

Admittedly, a commercial monopoly of the 
viewers is preferable to a BBC one (because there are 
several commercial companies and only one mono- 
lithic BBC), but it will be a sad day if the BBC (which 
is at least free from commercial pressures) completely 
loses the battle for audiences. 

How true was Mr. Goldschmidt’s remark about 
Gerald Beadle’s ‘implicit sneer at trade’! Almost any 
night on BBC-TV can be seen the crafty work of 
industry PROs. Whenever we see an air hostess, for 
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example, we can be reasonably certain that a free 
commercial for an airline is coming up. The record 


and publishing industries, religious organisations and 
theatres (with up to forty-five-minute commercials) 
do very nicely from the BBC, don’t they?—Youry 
faithfully, 

ROBERT GRIFFITHS 
232 Edgwarebury Lane, Edgware, Middlesex 


DOCTORS’ PAY 
Sir,—Will any political wiseacre among your readers 
Suggest a good reason why a Prime Minister who 
almost prayerfully besceches the big battalions now 
arrayed for battle in the industrial world to accept 
arbitration flatly refuses arbitration to the doctors 
who are virtually employees of his Government — 
Yours faithfully, 

DONALD M. O'CONNOR 
Castle Hill House, Launceston, Cornwall 


TAPER AND BERKELEY 


Sir,— 
Hon. Members may make Taper nod, 
But ‘they vanish on speaking’? That's odd, 
For Berkeley’ld declare 
They are doubly there 
Since observed by both Taper and God. 
Yours faithfully, 


D. K. BREWER 
Broadway, Seale Hill, Reigate, Surrey 


BRITISH NIHILISTS 


Sir,—With reference to Strix’s article ‘The British 
Nihilists’ in which he refers to the ‘British’ in a highly 
disparaging manner, he presumably means the 
three races who inhabit this island. 

Now I cannot speak for the Scotch and the Welsh, 
whose ways I do not really know. 

But as far as the English are concerned, I do not 
find among them the disagreeable, unhelpful 
attitude which you say exists. 

On the contrary, in my village and in my local 
town of Salisbury as well as in London when I go 
there, I find the people almost without exception 
polite, good-natured and helpful. 

You go and live in Paris for a few months, and 
when you return to England you will find the change 
of atmosphere most pleasant.—Yours faithfully, 


A. B. DALE 
Ivon House, Broad Chalke, Salisbury 


NASSER 


Sir,—For your amusement I write to draw your 
attention to the following extract from my—the 
twelfth—edition of Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable: 

Nasser.—The Arabian merchant whose 
fables are the delight of the Arabs. D’Herbelot 
tells us that when Mahomet read to them the 
history of the Old Testament, they cried out with 
one voice that Nasser’s tales were the best; upon 
which Mahomet gave his malediction on Nasser, 
and all who read him. 

—yYours faithfully, WILLIAM M. MARTIN 


Hillcrest, Startforth, Barnard Castle, Co. Durham 


TAPER AND THE WELSH 

Sir,—Both Mr. Page and Mr. Arnold seem to be un- 
aware of efforts to rouse the once freedom-loving 
Yorkshireman from his acceptance of southern 
dominance. 

In 1934 I distributed a circular appeal which in- 
vited all interested to join a proposed Free Yorkshire 
Society. The response was nil in spite of the fact 
that among the aims of the Society were the freeing 
of Morecambe Bay, long settled by retired Bradford 
wool merchants, from the tyranny of Lancaster, the 
re-creation of a Council of the North (dominated 
by Yorkshire, of course, and sitting at York) and 
the setting up of a Yorkshire Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion staffed by Yorkshire speakers. 

Yorkshire deserves its present fate and, as you 
will see from my address, I have sought freedom 
elsewhere.—Yours faithfully, 

MAXWELL SCHOFIELD 
13 Kilburn Estate, Singapore 
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Contemporary Arts 


Music Criticism as a Science 


THE selection of articles by 
Ernest Newman, taken frum the 
Sunday Times over the past forty 
years, and published under the 
title From the World of ‘Music 
(Calder, 15s.), has been made by 
Felix Aprahamian with an ob- 
vious eye to present controver- 
: =: sies in the musical world. There 
is a very pertinent section, occupying over fifty 
pages, on “Opera and Opera Singers,’ and the 
book opens with an even more pointedly chosen 
group of articles, written in 1928, on the profes- 
sion and function of criticism. Since the war, 
music criticism in this country has been much 
enlivened, and generally upset, by the appearance 
of a brilliant and audacious young man from 
Austria, Hans Keller, who has set about raising 
criticism from what he calls its present infantile 
level to that of an exact science. In the process of 
doing so he has left even fewer colleagues un- 
attacked than Dr. Leavis in his field, and has 
often used ammunition that makes Dr. Leavis’s 
seem like paper pellets. As a result, he is not 
looked on kindly in many places and is widely 
regarded as an impossibly arrogant madman. 

The re-publication of Newman’s essays comes 
opportunely to his aid, for they show this oldest, 
most admired and most respected of our native 
music critics, whom nobody would think of calling 
mad or arrogant, making, in milder and less per- 
sonal terms, very much the same kind of attack on 
his fellow-critics and referring in almost exactly 
the same withering terms to the general state of 
music criticism, which Newman describes as being 
‘still an almost childishly dilettantish thing.’ He 
condemns most criticism as a mere setting down 
of reactions that tell him more about the critic 
than about the composer. He is not interested, he 
says, in the critic, and pleads for a serious 
attempt in criticism to define what he calls the 
‘physiology’ of a given composer's style, as a 
means, among other things, to establishing the 
precise musical meaning and the correct inter- 
pretation of any disputed passage in his music. 
Newman’s standards are quite as severe as 
Keller's. He dismisses as worthless most of his 
own criticism, as well as such a work as Paul 
Bekker’s Beethoven (and presumably his Wagner 
too), which is in the class of Einstein’s Mozart 
or of Newman’s own best writings. (Unfortu- 
nately, he expresses no opinion of Einstein’s 
Mozart.) 

Even judged by lower standards than New- 
man’s, it is true, of course, that at least 85 per 
cent. of all criticism is a mixture of the self- 
evident, wool and foolishness. In daily or weekly 
journalism this is excusable, and Newman’s 
and Keller’s objections may be taken as applying 
only to more considered and extended writings 
on music where they are equally valid. What is 
doubtful is whether things would be improved 
by the general adoption of the Newman-Keller 
Standards. For their attitude is based on a com- 
plete misconception of the nature and function 
of criticism. They overlook first the fundamental 
difference between the critical-analytical mind 
and the creative mind. Critics normally do not 
and cannot understand. what creation is really 
about, or at best they understand only half of 





it—and that the wrong half—to enable them to 
cast much light on the processes of creation. 
Second, who is their ‘scientific’ criticism intended 
for? Almost the only people capable of follow- 
ing it are those who are capable of writing it 
themselves. And although we all know the joy 
of getting to grips ourselves with a work and 
trying to account analytically for its greatness, we 
all know equally how difficult it is to read or get 
interested in such an analysis of any work that 
we are not at the moment sufficiently moved by 
to make the analysis ourselves. How, then, can 
the general reader be expected to tackle such 
writing? Thirdly, Newman seems to have lost 
sight of the fact that criticism is not written for 
critics, nor for composers, nor even for musicians, 
but for music-lovers and concert-goers. And 
‘although he may no longer be interested in the 
reactions of X, Y or Z to any piece of music, the 
average music-lover may well be very interested 
—perhaps in order to test the validity of his own 
reactions against those of, as he innocently thinks, 
an expert; or in the hope of finding some illumin- 
ating comments, general or particular, on music; 
or, very rarely, for the literary quality of the 
critic’s writing. 

Such an amateur music-lover is much more 
likely to find something to stimulate or enlighten 
him or to increase his appreciation in the sub- 
jective and ‘worthless’ type of ‘criticism’ than in 
the objective or ‘scientific’ type. For that matter, 
I, as a professional critic inclining towards the 
‘scientific’ school, remember best, of all the 
writing on music that I have read in the last year 
or so, the following three completely ‘unscientific’ 
passages : 

Stravinsky on Webern: ‘Doomed to a total 
failure in a deaf world of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, he inexorably kept on cutting out his 
diamonds, his dazzling diamonds, of the mines 
of which he had such a perfect knowledge.’ 

T. W. Adorno on Bartok’s first Violin Sonata : 
‘... what used to seem like a sort of conflagration 
now sounds like a sort of csardas.’ 

Neville Cardus on a Mozart concert conducted 
by Klemperer: ‘The patterns of tone—‘sounding 
air” as Busoni called them—gravitated to their 
places in the harmonised musical sky as the stars 
in their courses.’ 

There is nothing of the ‘physiology’ of music 
here, but in these three sentences we have a 
revelationary characterisation of the particular 
kind of perfection, and its limitations, of Webern’s 
music; a sudden lightning glimpse of Barték in a 
new perspective; and an account of a_per- 
formance of Mozart that communicates the 
magic of it so enchantingly that we almost feel 
we are hearing the music itself. The essential 
quality of these three comments is the same—a 
poetic image in the writing which lights up for 
us in a new way the object criticised. However 
many doors of perception ‘scientific’ criticism 
may open, the final key to any work of the 
imagination is imagination. That, alas, is a gift 
that will always be rare among critics—for 
anybody who possesses it wilt generally prefer 
to apply it to something more useful than 
criticism. Where it does glow, let us be grateful 
for it and not decry its ‘subjectivity.’ 

COLIN MASON 
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Prospects of Ballet 


In the nth year of the boom in 
English Ballet—which, unlike 
most expansionist processes 
among the arts, is proving a 
lasting if somewhat elastic one— 
the prospect for the London 
balletgoer for 1957 seems dis- 
tinctly meagre. There will be 
ballet performances, but remarkably few of them 
will be given by new or strange companies; and 
they will, at both Covent Garden and Sadler's 
Wells, be far fewer than in any other postwar 
year. 

For nearly five months of the year the Royal 
Ballet will be dancing on other stages or travel- 
ling to and from them; the other Royal Ballet 
(based on Sadler's Wells Theatre) will continue 
its touring career—thus partly satisfying a pro- 
vincial demand, and effectively hamstringing any 
hope of artistic growth among the young dancers 
who fill most of its ranks. Today, dancers are no 
more able than they were in Diaghilev’s day to 
dispense with periods of holiday, refreshing 
tuition, graduated rehearsals of new and revived 
works, and of time for the nurturing of the mind 
and spirit. With a touring schedule occupying 
nearly ten months of the year, they are fated to 
dance themselves into comparatively early re- 
tirement, while gradually degenerating into 
dance-mechanisms incapable of the pure act of 
creation that every dancer needs to experience. 

The oddest fact in the prospect for 1957 is 
that, to date, none of the outstanding foreign 
big-scale ballet companies is engaged for a 
London season; on paper, we may expect to see 
the ballet season at Covent Garden close down 
in late August for the rest of the year. ‘The 
Festival Ballet will be competing (therefore to the 
box-office detriment of both) during July and 
August in its season at Royal Festival Hall; but 
by September, ballet will have vanished from 
London theatres until 1958. 

An almost equally odd development is that 
Peter Daubeny Presentations, which last year 
maintained an almost unbroken succession of 
foreign dance attractions in London, appears to 
be wholly committed this year to importing 
drama only. Has Mr. Daubeny, who had the 
courage to carry some big risks in this form of 
entertainment over the past eight years, wearied 
of the incalculability of the audience's taste? 

It may be entirely coincidental that the plan- 
ning for this year has led to this state of affairs; 
certainly the touring of the company from Sad- 
ler’s Wells is planned policy in deference to Arts 
Council demands for more appearances before 
provincial audiences, 

Is it, however, entirely coincidental that what 
has proved to be the world’s ballet centre is to 
be deprived of ballet for the longest period since 
1939? Whether by calculation or sheer oversight, 
this is an amazing state of affairs in the year 
which sees the Covent Garden company elevated 
to the status of a Royal Ballet. 

The American tour beginning in September will 
be the company’s fifth visit there, and its longest; 
the pretence that the big-scale dollar earnings of 
American tours justify these absences from 
London doesn’t stand up to detailed economic 
analysis—the quality product sold in America 
derives its (presumably supra-American) quality 
from the fact of being subsidised with about one- 
third of a million pounds from British taxpayers. 
I can think of half a dozen European impresarios 
who, given a year of preparation and a third 
of a million capital funds, could present in 
America ballet, opera, lyric drama or spectacle 
capable of selling on the same terms and to the 
same capacity as does British Ballet. 
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Perhaps all these items of news add up to 
nothing more than an indication of the vagaries 
of policy that seem inevitably to accompany most 
ballet-making organisations? Perhaps they indi- 
cate that the day cannot be far away upon which 
public opinion will be turned towards these 
fascinating questions—of the ascendancy to royal 
status of our biggest ballet company while it 
plans to abandon the capital for several months; 
and of the continued degeneration of most of its 
choreographic output, while it enjoys a subsidy 
which almost (but not yet’ quite) converts it into 
a monopoly spelling death to all other balletic 
enterprise in the country. A. V. COTON 


Feuillére Intelligence 


Phédre. By Jean Racine. (Palace 

Theatre.) 
yee It is generally admitted that all 
(@aew theatre critics are saying pretty 
im much the same thing. After all, 
the subtle gradations of mean- 
ing between ‘rewarding,’ ‘satisfy- 
ing’ and ‘interesting’ are often lost on the general 
public. When, however, one pundit says ‘genius’ 
and another says, in effect, ‘bunk,’ the thoughtful 
reader ought to start wondering. Can it be that 
no reasonable criteria for judging a performance 
exist, or is it that his idol is too cloth-headed to 
apply them properly? 

Hoping to avoid at least the second charge, I 
had better say that my own requirements for a 
‘great’ actress have been something like this: 
poise, precision, passion, beauty of voice and, 
above all, personality. It is against this personal 
rule that I measure Edwige Feuillére’s perform- 
ances, as we have seen them in the last three 
weeks at any rate, and find -on the available 
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evidence that she falls just short of the necessary 
inches. La Dame aux Camélias and La Parisienne 
brought out her poise, her exquisite exactness 
and the qualities of her lovely voice, and that 
was enough. No more was demanded of her by 
these comparatively trivial pieces. Phédre is a 
different matter, a serious matter. 

Phédre herself dominates the play even when 
she is not on the stage, a great dark animal whose 
death struggle mows down everyone within reach. 
She is passion incarnate. This surely is where 
greatness in an actress would make itself feit like 
a kick in the stomach, when passion and sheer 
star quality would blaze white hot. Mme Feuillére 
glows a dull red and the disappointment nearly 
makes one weep with rage. It is all very well to 
say that Phédre is intended to be a sympathetic 
character, a sick, world-weary woman and that 
this is what Mme Feuillére is portraying; banked- 
up fires are no use on the stage unless one gets 
an occasional lick of flame from under the slag. 
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And yet it is a wonderful version of the play 
The alexandrines roll on their way sweeping 
all opposition with them. The minor parts are 
caught up in the whirlwind of events and tossed 
aside in a perfect pattern. Mme Feuillére has had 
the courage to surround herself with first-rate 
actors and still she shines among them, if not 
quite as the moon in a cluster of stars, at least as 
a star without whose presence the whole con. 
stellation loses shape and meaning. 

* * * 

A unique opportunity of combining duty and 
pleasure is presented by the gala premiére of two 
new plays by Samuel Beckett in aid of the 
Société Francaise de Bienfaisance and the 
English Stage Company, which takes place on 
April 2 at the Royal Court Theatre. The plays 
are undoubtedly not to be missed, and as for 
the cause, any playgoer who knows which side 
his bread is buttered will support it. 

DAVID WATT 


Natural Piety 


A Man is Ten Feet Tall. (Ritz.) 
—Their Secret Affair. (War- 
ner.)— Time Without Pity. 
(Astoria.) — Lock Up the 
Spoons and The Last Canni- 
bals. (Cameo-Polytechnic.) 

Goopness is hard to make 

artistically credible; and _ the 

good Negro, since Uncle Tom’s 
day, has been a stock and always a nineteenth- 
century figure—homely, admirable, but a man 
who knows his place in the white man’s hierarchi- 
cal heaven. In A Man is Ten Feet Tall he appears 
for the first time (that I at least have seen him) 
as a strictly modern hero who lacks even the 
smallest traces of racial hangdoggery. Gay, free 
and convivial, as played by Sidney Poitier under 

Martin Ritt’s direction and to Robert Alan 

Arthur’s strange, bitten-off script his goodness 

seems, as happens in real life, less a matter of 

action, or even of particular and distinguishable 
virtues, than of outlook, almost of temper. 

The kid we have met so often, mixed up as any 
of the others but more interesting because he is 
small and lacks presence and there is nothing 
immediately noticeable or sympathetic about him, 
turns up at the New York docks with a lot on his 
mind and no job or money. He gets his job, but at 
a price—part of his wages must go to keep the 
foreman, who knows his past history, quiet. Out 
of the slough of hopeless confusion into which 
he has dropped a Negro docker tries to lift him. 
He takes him home, includes him in the family 
jaunts, introduces him to a girl, and teaches him 
that, when a man holds his head up and looks the 
world in the eye, he is as tall as the title says. The 
boy begins to gain confidence, to look about him, 
to lose his look of habitual skulking, to laugh. 
Then comes his moral testing—a flare-up, a fight, 
a terrible killing with a baling-hook, and the 
choice of telling the police, who will look into his 
background, or of keeping quiet about the black- 
mailer’s crimes. 

This is a strange and sensitive—almost a great 
—film; with moments in it when tenderness be- 
comes luminous and seems to take on a further 
quality—one of truth; as if through kindness and 
simplicity a certain way of life, a certain line of 
conduct, were made plain; which is rather hard 
to imagine happening, in a film, without mawkish- 
ness, but that, in fact, does happen without ever 
once producing a false moment, emotionally. 
John Cassavetes, a new face and a good one, 
gentle and rather humouriess, plays the boy with 
impressive restraint; the rest of the cast—Jack 
Warden as the vicious foreman, the other work- 





men, the rather effusive girl whom one recog- 
nises as neglected—all have the same extreme and 
almost anonymous integrity, as if they were living 
and not performing, their parts. 

Taken from a Marquand novel, Their Secret 
Affair is the ridiculous title of a far from ridicu- 
lous comedy which is not about an affair at all, 
in the normal sense of that ambiguous word, but 
about the honourably intentioned relations be- 
tween a Luce-like lady tycoon (Susan Hayward) 
and a general in whom she meets her match (Kirk 
Douglas). As owner and editor of ‘New World 
Magazine,’ one of those policy-making news 
magazines whose style today penetrates to all 
corners of the earth, Miss Hayward finds her 
candidate for an important diplomatic post has 
been ousted by the general, and, with every wile 
at her disposal, sets out to trap him into discredit- 
ing himself for the benefit of her readers. A secret 
camera follows his every movement, tape- 
recorders take down every word, his antics in 
drawing-room, night club and bedroom are re- 
corded with scrupulous inexactness and innuendo, 
The film’s climax is a splendid committee of in- 
quiry chairmanned by a big burly man looking 
sinisterly like Senator J-- McC-rth-, watched by 
millions on television and attended by the 
general’s old soldiers in their hundreds, waving 
sympathetic banners, Miss Hayward, whose talent 
I had rather suspected lay in comedy rather than 
heavy drama, makes an engagingly foolish 
Dottie, and is the perfect foil for Mr. Douglas’s 
tough general, the wiliest simpleton any female 
civilian ever crossed swords with. The dialogue, 
which tends towards ‘the bawdy, is crisp and 
cheerful, and the direction, apart from one totally 
unfunny drunk scene, is as neat and attractive as 
you could wish. 

Time Without Pity is a British thriller that tries 
to combine real emotions with the academic 
framework of the detective story; about a father’s 
last-minute efforts to save his son from the gal- 
lows. A good cast, headed by Michael Redgrave 
and Ann Todd, does its best with an impossible 
plot. Director: Joseph Losey. 

Lock Up the Spoons is a good-tempered French 
farce about a family of thieves assembled for its 
grandfather’s 104th birthday, with three short 
stories included and a lot of light-hearted goings- 
on quite tastefully managed. Director: Carlo 
Rim. In the same programme, The Last Canni- 
bals, a Danish documentary about New Guinea, 
though spoilt by a mediocre commentary, is an 
exciting example of that Cinderella of the cinema, 
the travel film. Director: Jens Bjerre. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Ancient Artists 


By PETER QUENNELL 


ning of the 1930s, one of the pleasantest 
occasions of the day was the visit of the local art- 
dealers, quiet, serious, persuasive men wearing 
black felt slippers and long blue gowns. Having 
first spread out their scroll-paintings and exhibited 
scraps of eighteenth-century jade, they would pro- 
ceed, if their European audience appeared doubt- 
ful or unenthusiastic, to unwrap from miniature 
squares of silk a collection of so-called ‘Scythian 
bronzes.’ These elaborate buckles and clasps, 
wrought in stylised animal-forms, were almost 
always clever fakes, but the originals that the faker 
copied must have been beautiful and inspiring 
objects; and it was interesting to remember that 
although they had come—or were alleged to have 
come—from the Chinese boundaries of Central 
Asia, bronze ornaments of much the same design 
could also have been discovered close to the 
northern shores of the Black Sea: so widely had 
the ancient Scythians ranged, and so strong was 
their artistic influence, wherever they fought and 
hunted and pastured their horses up and down the 
vast crescent-shaped steppe that extends from 
Hungary in the West to the frontiers of China in 
the Far East. 

Since the days of Herodotus, they have fascin- 
ated Europe, not only because they were a 
powerful and independent race who defied the 
forces of the King of Persia himself, but because 
the nomadic life they led and the type of freedom 
that they represented make a deep imaginative 
appeal to the historian or poet who lives in a 
city. Herodotus, among many others, evidently 
admired them for their own sake. Does he not 
describe that memorable scene when, after an 
endless series of inconclusive skirmishes, the 
Persian and Scythian armies at last confronted 
one another in regularly drawn-up battle array, 
and the Persians hopefully assumed that they had 
persuaded their undisciplined opponents to stand 
and fight? Just then, however, a single hare sprang 
from a tussock between the lines; at which the 
ranks of the Scythian cavalry broke and the 
wild horsemen galloped off in pursuit ‘with great 
confusion, and loud cries and shouts. Darius, 
hearing the noise, inquired the cause of it, and 
was told that the Scythians were all engaged in 
hunting a hare. On this he turned to those with 
whom he was wont to converse and said: “Those 
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men do indeed utterly despise us.”’ ... 


I a hospitable Pekingese house at the begin- 





*THe ScyTHians. By Tamara Talbot Rice. 
(Thames and Hudson, 21s.) 

1 Perv. By G. H. S. Bushnell.. (Thames and 
Hudson, 21s.) 


That the Scythians had also been artists was 
first brought home to historians of modern Europe 
when the Emperor Peter I learned from his Eastern 
officials that bands of robbers were systematically 
rifling the Siberian burial-mounds, and gave 
orders that the culprits were to be punished and 
the golden treasure-trove—plaques, buckles and 
arm-bands—despatched in safe keeping to St. 
Petersburg. Excavation continued throughout the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries; but it 
received a tremendous impetus during the summer 
of 1924 when Soviet archzologists began to 
explore the celebrated Pazirik barrows, the group 
of ‘frozen tombs’ in a remote valley among the 
Altai Mountains. Here under a sheet of solid ice, 
some two thousand four hundred years old, lay 
chieftains with their wives and attendants and 
the horses that had been sacrificed to accompany 
them beyond the grave. The women’s bodies were 
often covered with jewellery, some of it of Greek, 
but much of native Scythian, workmanship; and 
one of the chieftains was heavily tattooed, his 
arms, shoulders and legs being covered with a 
fine network of complex and fantastic patterns. 
An additional touch of fantasy was supplied by 
the trapping that the horses wore. These favourite 
beasts were sometimes rough Mongolian ponies, 
sometimes Chinese blood horses of the renowned 
Ferghana strain; and, besides their glittering bits 
and bridles, embroidered saddles and rich saddle- 
cloths, now and then they had been buried with 
strange head-dresses that covered the entire face 
and were surmounted with massive armorial 
devices or a set of towering gilded antlers. The 
chieftain’s burial chamber was lined with hang- 
ings; and one tomb enclosed a Persian wool-pile 
rug of the fifth century before Christ. Long friezes 
of griffins, elks and horsemen ran across the 
carpet’s breadth. 

From discoveries at Pazirik and elsewhere, it is 
obvious that Scythian taste was both highly 
developed and naturally eclectic. Their artists 
made free use of Persian, Greek and Chinese 
models; and, if their headquarters were near the 
Black Sea, they employed craftsmen from the 
neighbouring Greek colonies to produce splendid 
brazen jugs and cauldrons, embossed with spirited 
representations of incidents of Scythian life. But 
their own artistic feeling was distinctive and 
peculiar, rooted in the special conditions of their 
day-to-day existence. Beasts of prey and the 
animals of the chase—leopards, tigers, elk and 
ibex, beside the legendary griffin with whom their 
neighbours, the one-eyed Arimaspians, according 
to Herodotus, kept up an unceasing struggle— 
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provided the motifs that they wove into intricate 
and nervous patterns, designs at once subtly 
naturalistic and cunningly conventionalised. Not 
the least interesting chapter of the delightful little 
illustrated book that Mrs. Talbot Rice has devoted 
to The Scythians,* in an ambitious new series, 
‘Ancient People and Places,’ edited by Dr. Glyn 
Daniel, describes ‘The Scythian Legacy,’ and 
shows how their artistic influence penetrated even 
to Great Britain itself. An Anglo-Saxon slab, 
carved with a stag of ‘wholly Scythian character,’ 


_ is now preserved in the Guildhall Museum; while 


among the most curious objects discovered in the 
Sutton Hoo burial is a purse-lid with a distinc- 
tively Scythian bird—a huge predator of the 
steppes—making ready to devour its victim. Celtic 
sculptors and illuminators alike seem to have 
derived some of their inspiration from Scythian 
masterpieces in bronze and gold. 

The tribesmen who roamed the steppes were, 
none the less, barbarians. They worshipped ‘The 
Great Goddess,’ so much respected by Mr. Robert 
Graves; but they had no literature, no written 
records, no gift of social organisation. On horse- 
back, the scalps of their slaughtered enemies 
dangling around their saddles as they rode, fol- 
lowed by their women and children in a train of 
covered wagons, they lived a foot-loose nomadic 
life under the domination of innumerable petty 
kings. Whether they formed a genuine ethnic 
unity remains a somewhat doubtful problem. 
Greek artists represent them as squat bearded 
men of European type; but an old man buried at 
Pazirik has characteristically Mongoloid features; 
and the link that united the Scythians—a term 
that Russian scholars now apply to the ‘compara- 
tively small number of tribes who lived on the 
shores of the sea of Azov, the Black Sea, the 
Kuban and the Dnieper’—would appear to have 
been the Iranian language they shared and the 
artistic sense they had inherited. 

That love of pattern and delicate feeling for line 
emerges again and again in Ms. Talbot Rice’s 
illustrations—in the golden stag, from the Kuban 
and Hungary (plates 23 and 25) and the wooden 
wildcat and ibex (plates 39 and 40) recovered 
from the Pazirik mounds. Why some races should 
inherit this sense and put it to such magnificent 
uses, while others—for example, the Hiittites— 
have seldom produced a beautiful or noteworthy 
object, is one of those questions which no art- 
historian has yet answered. The opening volumef 





Theatre 


In each moment another moment beats 
Plump at the centre like a heart, 

And each experience is dressed in flesh 
Of circumstance and outward part— 
Only the mask and plot are always new. 


There is the look, the gesture, tone of voice, 
Which are the hairs, the blood’s warm run; 
But there is, too, a tender pulse that goes, 
Like a quick, gentle minute gun, 

To signal death’s gravity and life's toys. 


The inner moment and its hidden role 

Will always measure out their dance; 

For circumstance may change, but always blood 
Will beat to time, and always chance 

Will be subjected to the hours’ control. 


KENNETH CAVANDER 
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of Dr. Daniel's series is Peru by Dr. G. H. S. 
Bushnell; and, although the ancient Peruvians 
were an industrious and highly organised people, 
whose rulers, the Inca nobility, built up a totali- 
tarian empire that functioned, until the Spaniards 
arrived, far more efficiently than the average 
modern state, they would seem to have been 
singularly lacking in any imaginative grasp of 
form. Perhaps their talents went in building, 
into the monumental sanctuaries and monastic 
edifices of which the foundations still exist at 
Cuzco. Certainly their pots and dishes and 
plaques—to judge, at least, from the examples 
that Dr. Bushnell has selected—show astonishingly 
little sense of style. Shapes are heavy and ugly: 
designs are poor; and it is odd that any primitive 
craftsmen could have produced so dull a pattern 
as that revealed in plate 30, where the artist's 
design is based on the humming-bird, one of the 
loveliest of living creatures. Peruvian art has none 
of the tragic grandeur that we find in the pro- 
ducts of Mexican civilisation, particularly among 
the Aztecs. It strikes us as humdrum, domestic, 
bureaucratic, inspired neither by the tragedy of 
human life nor by the grace and gaiety of the 
natural world. Dr. Bushnell’s text is interesting 
and lucid; but his account of ancient Peruvian 
life does not include any sustained attempt at 
psychological interpretation. Mrs. Talbot Rice has 
written the livelier book and chosen the more 
enjoyable theme. Both books, however, and the 
series itself, can be warmly recommended, Other 
volumes announced as in preparation are Ancient 
China, The Celts, The Vikings, The Pheenicians 
and Sicily Before the Grecks. 
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What I Said About } 
The Press 


“Rando!ph’s finest hour.” 
The Spectator. 


EVELYN WAUGH in. > 


“,.. the uninhibited pungency of his remarks 
2” JOHN HALL in Truth. 

«he puts to shame those bishops .. .” 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS in the New Statesman. 


“... Mr. Churchill is well on his way to being 
a fifth estate of the realm.” PHAROS in The 
Spectator 


Sere full of sheer fun . . .°” TOM DRIBERG in 


Reynolds News. 


* . . the most revealing volume about the 
British Press published for many years.” 
MICHAEL FOOT in The Observer. 


‘What every well-dressed man will wear.” 
CYRIL CONNOLLY brandishing a copy of the 
book outside the Ritz Hotel. 


A few copies of the First Edition are still 
available from : 


Country Bumpkins Ltd. 
EAST BERGHOLT - SUFFOLK 
7/10 or $1 post free. 
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Mind and Spirit 


Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis. By Wil- 
liam Graham Cole. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 

Christian Essays in Psychiatry. Edited by Philip 
Mairet. (S.C.M. Press, 15s.) 


Religious Factors in Mental Illness. By Wayne E. 
Oates. (Allen and Unwin, 16s.) 

Ir is becoming increasingly evident to many 
Christians that one of the main theological tasks 
of this century is the attempt to relate Christian 
convictions to the discoveries of Freud and his 
successors, Paul Tillich is the only theologian of 
note who has incorporated the insights of depth- 
psychology into his exposition of the Christian 
faith. But from the other side, from Christian 
psychiatrists and analysts, a good deal of valuable 
work has been published. These three books are 
contributions to this task. 

W. G. Cole’s Sex in Christianity and Psycho- 
analysis is, among other things, a solid piece of 
historical inquiry. We are shown how various 
representative Christian thinkers interpreted sex 

St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, the Council 
of Trent, Luther and Calvin. It makes gloomy and 
somewhat alarming reading. The fact has to be 
faced that, with the possible exception of St. 
Paul, all these thinkers regarded sex with 
suspicion and fear. The point, however, is well 
made that this negative attitude towards sex had 
its roots not in the Hebraic-Jewish foundation of 
Christianity (in the Old Testament the works of 
the Creator are considered good, so that sex is a 
blessing not a curse), but in the dualism of much 
Hellenistic pagan thought where matter was 
regarded as inherently evil. 

Jesus, of course, came from an entirely Hebraic- 
Jewish environment, and the author’s exposition 
of His ethical teaching, with its emphasis on the 
goal of harmony and integration in personality, 
is one of the best things in the book. 

It is admitted that St. Paul was not always 
consistent in his interpretation of sex, and the 
more positive aspects of his teaching are emphas- 
ised. And it is truly stated that what at first sight 
looks like an attitude to marriage which regards 
it as a necessary but unfortunate concession to 
those lacking in self-control is really a piece of 
strictly practical advice given when St. Paul 
thought that the end‘of the world was near and 
was to be preceded by a period of unimaginable 
travail. In such circumstances, the fewer one’s 
commitments the better off one would be. When 
the thought of the speedy End receded in St. 
Paul's mind, he could regard marriage as the best 
human reflection available of the union between 
Christ and His Church. 

This attitude, however, was not. maintained. 
Christian thinkers came to think of sex as a 
powerful demon in man to be mastered and kept 
at bay, The destructive guilt which followed as 
a consequence, when men felt the urges which 
their Creator had implanted in them, is probably 
one of the greatest tragedies of Christendom. We 
shall never-know the full length of the casualty 
list. 

Cole’s own solution is that sex should be 
treated not as a demon to be mastered (this at 
best is to make sex no more than a turbulent 
resident alien in human personality) but as an 
invaluable and essential part of the self which, 
like all other. elements, calls to be integrated with 
the whole. In short, it is not sex which is a danger 
to man or society, but the fear of it. Regard it as 
a criminal (albeit sometimes -an_ attractive 
criminal), and it may destroy you; regard it as 
2 brother, beloved and-honoured, and it will make 
vou 


Christian Essays in Psychiatry is an unequal 
book. Some of the contributions are a little trite. 
Two of them stand out from the rest. Dr. Gilbert 
Russell’s essay is an excellent exposition of the 
aims and methods of psychiatric treatment, It is 
lucid and shows.a sympathetic understanding of 
those (particularly clergymen) who are worried 
by what often seem to be the initial results: of 
analysis. When Russell claims that the analytic 
method demands from the doctor the sort of 
love of which we hear in | Corinthians xiii, the 
vast majority of those who have been analysed 
will agree with him wholeheartedly, and many 
will add that the ultimate liberation of this love 
in the patient is in one way or another the hall- 
mark of a successful analysis. This essay should 
be read by all who have any sort of pastoral 
charge. 

Fr. Victor White's essay on ‘Guilt: Theologi- 
cal and Psychological’ is a valiant attempt to 
deal with one of the most difficult of all problems 
in the relation of psychiatry to Christianity, He 
does so by distinguishing between evil as that 
which man does willingly. and for which he is 
therefore blameworthy and evil as an inner afflic- 
tion which man undergoes without his consent. 
These are respectively theological and psycho- 
logical guilt, and Fr. White admits that in prac- 
tice they are often intertwined. One of his state- 
ments may seriously mislead the uninitiated. Fr, 
White says that depth-psychologists agree that 
guilt must not be belittled but brought into the 
fullest possible consciousness. This may lead 
clergymen to imagine that they are doing a service 
to people by making them feel wicked. The truth 
is that anything repressed in the unconscious must 
be brought into full consciousness in order that 
its irrational nature may be emotionally recog- 
nised. Once this is done, it will no longer cause 
trouble. For instance, if I hate Mr. Smith, 
probably the best service that can be done to me 
is not to convince me of my wickedness, but to 
show me that my hatred of Mr. Smith is due (let 
us say) to repressed irrational guilt about my 
supposed failure to establish a satisfactory 
relationship with my father. When this fact 
obtains my emotional (as contrasted with simply 
intellectual) recognition, I shall have no more 
need to hate Mr. Smith. 

Religious Factors in Mental Illness is written 
by the Professor of Psychology of Religion and 
Pastoral Care at an American theological college. 
He uses clinical. material to distinguish between 
the sort of Christianity which makes for mental 
health and that which is merely the expression in 
religious terms of an emotional or mental dis- 
turbance, He rightly points out that what. is 
commonly called religious mania is not primarily 
caused by religion. It is merely that the patient 
expresses his maladjustment in religious cate- 
gories, just as others may do so in categories 
drawn, shall we say, from politics or esthetics. 
The book shows us clearly that a neurosis does 
not cease to be an illness simply because it shows 
itself as a certain type of apparent religious Zeal. 
What Freud called religion, we are told, Jesus 
called sin; and it is possible even to preach the 
love of God in a vicious sort of way. 

To a Christian these three books recall what 
the prophet Jeremiah said about mankind (and 
not merely about those who are conventionally 
regarded as unbalanced)—‘The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and it is desperately sick: who 
can know it?’ We are reminded, too, of St. Paul’s 
exposition of justification by faith. Regarded from 
the psychological point of view, St. Paul's doc- 
trine asserts that although men feel guilty 
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character 


$s much as your gait, your expression, your 
clothes — the newspaper which you take 


reveals you. The silly man reads a silly news- 
paper. The solemn man reads a solemn 
newspaper. The prejudiced man reads the 
newspaper whose prejudices coincide with 
his own. 

What kind of person reads the Manchester 
Guardian? The typical reader is intelligent. 
He has a sense of values—otherwise he would 
not bother with a newspaper which is so 
singularly free from vulgar ‘journalism’. He 
is fair-minded— prepared to read a non-party 
paper. He is literate—he likes a well-turned 
phrase, a wry remark, a penetrating point of 
view. 

Do we give too flattering a picture of 
readers of the Manchester Guardian ? Not at 
all. We simply credit them with sufficient 
strength of intellectual character to know 
the good from the bad; the false from the 


true; the sincere opinion from the party line. 
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THE WOMAN FROM SICILY [15s.] 


‘How one sighs with relief when one 
turns to a novel by someone who really 
knows his trade.’ micHaeL swan (Sunday Times.) 
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'(MMEDIATE ACCLAIM FOR 
Joyce Egginton’s 

study of Britain’s colour problem 
THEY SEEK A LIVING | i6s.| 


‘There is not a word one would wish to change.’ 
J. HALCRO FURGUSON (Observer). ‘Rich in facts... a wise, 
sensible, practical study.” cotin macinnes (Sunday Times). 
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Jean Anthony 
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OF CHARACTER THE THICKET 
{12s. 6d.) | Reprinting 15s.] 
‘Nice little psychological Excellent . .. He has what 
suspense-thriller . . . Dis- _ it takes-individuality, @rive, 


tinctly vivid in a Simenon- 
ish sort of way. MAURICE 
RICHARDSON (Observer). 


life-experience, and the au- 
thentic touch.” ELIZABETH 
BOWEN (Tatler). 
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1936 £ 1957 


21 years 


Twenty-one years is not a long 
time in publishing. Although 
infant mortality is endemic among 
book publishers, many firms have 
survived, a few to enjoy an 
honourable centenary. We of the 
Mermaid imprint salute the 
veterans and hope to follow their 
example. 

For 21 years the firm of Michael 
Joseph has restricted its output 
to an average of fewer than 50 
new books a year. We have had 
our share of failures, but on this 
occasion we may perhaps mention 
a few books which have evidently 
given pleasure to readers. 


of publishing 


By our definition (a sale of over 
50,000 in the original edition) we 
have 42 “best sellers’ to our 
credit, an average of two a year. 
Biggest successes were How Green 
Was My Valley, The Snow Goose, 
One Pair of Hands and One Pair 
of Feet and, since the war, the 
Hornblower stories, Not as a 
Stranger, Bhowani — Junction, 
——- in the House and Richard 
GorceSn’s other books. Our sales 
of these total over three million 
copies. 


good books 


Authors “ discovered” by the 
firm include Monica Dickens, 
Paul Gallico, Richard Gordon, 
Richard Llewellyn and John 
Masters. We also publish for 
H. E. Bates, Vicki Baum, Joyce 
Cary, Henry Cecil, Clemence 
Dane, C. S. Forester, Geoffrey 
Household, Doris Lessing, E. S. 
Turner, V. Sackville-West and 
other distinguished writers. 

We donot pursue “ best sellers’’, 
although they are always welcome. 
We are (in one sense of the word) 
amateur publishers whose biggest 
satisfaction is the discovery of 
new talent, and the progress, in 
reputation and sales, of our 
authors. 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 





because they behave wickedly, the infinitely more 
important truth is that men behave wickedly 


| because they feel guilty. When the barriers are 


fully cleared away which prevent us from 
apprehending everlasting Love and Mercy, then 
goodness is doing what comes naturally. 

H. A. WILLIAMS 


Baroque Monarchy 


The Bourbons of Naples (1734-1825). By Harold 
Acton. (Methuen, 50s.) 


| Lord William Bentinck and the British Occupa- 


tion of Sicily, 1811-1814. By John Rosselli. 
(C.U.P., 30s.) 
NapLes and the south of Italy as a whole have 
had a raw deal. No Italian has a good word to 
say for his neighbouring town, but this local 


| civic disparagement is nothing to the concerted 


disapproval with which northern and central 
Italians alike regard their compatriots of the 
south. Backward, reactionary, dishonest, they are 
hardly Italians at all—more like Africans, in fact. 
The foreign visitor, approaching Naples through 
northern Italian territory, approaches it also 
through north Italian eyes. And the Bourbon 
monarchy which governed // Regno has passed 
into currency as a symbol of obscurantism and 
tyranny. Mr. Acton, setting aside these prejudices 
and retaining only a prejudice against Liberal 
historiography, has now chronicled, with long 
and careful affection, nearly a hundred years of 
Bourbon rule: from 1734, when the Spanish 
Infante Don Carlos (Charles III) came to-estab- 
lish the dynasty in Naples, to the death of his 
son Ferdinand IV in 1825. 

The temptations to treat this Baroque 
monarchy, so ludicrous often in its pretentions, 
so frivolous in much of its practice, with a 
Gibbonian irony must have been considerable, 
but Mr. Acton has wisely resisted them. He 
writes like a kind of minor Saint-Simon, relating 
the day-to-day life of the court as though he 
had been present himself. Indeed, a weakness of 
this lengthy and ambitious work into which a lot 
of research has obviously gone is that he keeps 
so close to the events he is describing that the 
larger historical pattern is sometimes in danger 
of being overlaid with detail. It is, of course, 
for this detail that many people will read this 
book, and there is no denying the charm of the 
narrative and the enchanting picture’ of 
eighteenth-century Neapolitan life which it paints. 

Charles III, in his careful, rather heavy 
Spanish way, was something of a minor roi soleil 


| and under his rule Naples resumed, after 200 


years of viceregency, the tone of a capital. He 
built energetically—Mr. Acton has some excellent 
pages on Caserta and the original San Carlo— 
he pressed savants into the administration, the 
university curricula were reformed and modern- 
ised. The Naples of ‘his day was far from being 
the torrid outpost of Europe which it has since 
become. With Charles’s abdication, in 1759, to 
become King of Spain, the unconscionable 


| reign of Ferdinand IV began. Gross, quite un- 


cultivated, interested in little except hunting, so 


| inconceivably extrovert in his habits that even 


at stool he required the presence of a few 
favoured courtiers, yet at the same time immov- 
ably convinced of the sacred principles of 


| absolutism and gradually, with the years, coming 


to acquire a certain political cunning—Mr. 
Acton’s portrait of the Re Lazzarone is un- 
doubtedly the chief literary event of the book. 
Cheerfully overshadowed by his scheming, in- 
destructible, prolific, endlessly corresponding 
Hapsburg wife, Maria Carolina, he reigned 


| peacefully enough for many years, fondly. re- 
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garded by most of his subjects and indeed b 
Mr. Acton. With the advance of the French 
Revolutionary forces in 1799, Ferdinand entered 
his time of troubles. No doubt they would have 
troubled him more if he had shown the leas 
sign of understanding what was happening. The 
Royal Family was bundled off rather uncere. 
moniously by Nelson to Palermo. The Queen was 
furious, but the King went off to shoot Woodcock, 
He needed all his equanimity, for only six years 
later he was driven out of his capital again, this 
time by Joseph Napoleon. And in 1820, having 
been forced by the Carbonari rising to grant g 
Constitution, he had to go cap in hand to Austria 
to ask for help. ‘This is the third time I am 
putting King Ferdinand on his feet,’ Metternich 
remarked; ‘he has the bad habit of tumbling,’ 

It was not Ferdinand’s first experience of 
constitution-granting. Lord William Bentinck had 
forced him to accept one in Sicily less than ten 
years before. The three-year tragi-comedy of 
Bentinck’s Sicilian mission, simply an episode in 
Mr. Acton’s long chronicle, forms the subject 
of Dr. Rosselli's brief and scholarly book. 
England was interested in Sicily from a purely 
strategic point of view as the only piece of 
Italian territory, apart from Sardinia, not under 
French control. But Bentinck’s arrival, in 1811, 
coinciding as it did with a movement for reform 
and independence, assumed a far wider signifi- 
cance than the British Government intended, 
Bentinck’s own genuine interest in Sicilian 
affairs provided a further complication. The story 
of his English-style Constitution, realised through 
the agency of inadequate Ministers and in the 
teeth of continual royal opposition, is brilliantly 
told, though a little more space would have 
made a complicated story plainer. The Constitu- 
tion failed, as it was bound to do, and Bentinck 
was recalled in disgrace in 1815. Yet his work 
did not go for nothing. When the Sicilians rose 
again, later in the century, in the pursuit of their 
liberties, it was in the name of Bentinck’s Con- 
stitution that they rose. 

D. S. CARNE-ROSS 


Mysterious East 


The Third Eye. By Lobsang Rampa. (Secker and 
Warburg, 18s.) 
Saints of Sind. By Peter Mayne. (John Murray, 
18s.) 
My Siberian Life. By M. A. Novomeysky. (Max 
Parrish, 25s.) 
Land of Blue Sky, By Ivor Montagu. (Dennis 
Dobson, 25s.) 
The Tiger’s Claw. By M. L. Taylor. (Burke, 21s.) 
TiBetT, Siberia, Outer Mongolia, Korea and Sind 
—from these five books it is possible to survey the 
human life of this century in various unusual 
circumstances. The oddest experience has been 
that of Lobsang Rampa, who claims to be a 
Tibetan lama with such unusual occult powers 
that he was chosen for special training in the arts 
of the Tibetan Buddhists, especially their medical 
learning. The publisher admits that some of 
Lobsang Rampa’s stories sound more like Tibet 
as the romantic theosophist would like it to be 
than Tibet as it really is. The identity of Lobsang 
Rampa is not entirely clear. He may be a spiritual 
relative of Psalmanazar who gave the eighteenth 
century such an agreeable account of Formosa. 
Mr. Peter Mayne’s identity is much better 
established. He paid a visit to the son of the Pit 
Pagaro who was hanged during the war because 
of the banditry which he and his followers, the 
Hurs, carried on to excess in Sind. In some 
Islamic countries, saints are so holy that when 
they die they leave behind a holy dynasty, and ia 
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neration one of their descendants inherits 
their venerability. The Pir Pagaro is not the only 
such pir in Sind, and Mr. Mayne’s passing men- 
tion of others may put them on the map for 
tourists in Pakistan. He studies the predicament 
of the pir who wants to be Westernised. How is 
he to deal with his followers? As a traveller in 
the East, Mr. Mayne has inherited the temper 
of Kinglake and Robert Curzon. 

Mr. Novomeysky, whose narrative carries 
conviction, has had a life as extraordinary in its 
own way as that of a pir or of Lobsang Rampa. 
He is a Jew, born in Siberia, the son of a mining 
engineer whose family had been exiled from 
Poland. As a young man he associated with 
revolutionaries though without becoming a pro- 
fessional, and he was imprisoned in the Peter 
and Paul Fortress. He was in Petrograd during 
the 1917 revolution and was a spectator of the 
meeting of the Congress of Soviets when news was 
brought in of the storming of the Winter Palace 
and the overthrow of the Kerensky Government. 
He was in Siberia during the civil war and 
Kolchak’s confused rule. Simultaneously with 
this adventurous career in Russia he was a pioneer 
in Palestine, which he visited in the days before 
the First World War. From Siberia, a land with- 
out historical background, he thus passed to a 
land with one of the oldest backgrounds in the 
world. He founded a potash company in Palestine, 
and after he left Russia finally, settled in Palestine 
and engaged in the exploitation of its chemical 
resources. If some of his narrative is from hear- 
say rather than first-hand experience, he has a 
gift of bringing past gossip te vivid life. 

Mr. Ivor Montagu describes the changes in 
Outer Mongolia rather as if he is writing a script 
of one of the Soviet films about the transforma- 
tion of Russia’s dependencies in Asia, Miss Tay- 
lor describes the life of a Russian who got away 
tc Korea in 1922, and devoted his life to hunting 
the formidable Manchurian tiger. He lived in 
pleasant patriarchal state. The spirit of the age 
touched him only in so far as it finally put an 
end to his existence when he disappeared after 
the Korean War. Probably it has made his type 
nearly extinct. It must be hard to live anywhere 
today as this hunter lived. Miss Taylor’s accounts 
of tiger hunts may annoy readers who disapprove 
of blood sports, because they are so exciting that 
they will not be able to stop reading them. 

GUY WINT 


each ge 


Second-Rater 


Khrushchey of the Ukraine. By Victor Alex- 
androv. (Gollancz, 15s.) 


THE events of the past year have proved the un- 
tivalled incompetence of the present Soviet 
leaders. It is almost entirely as a result of Khrush- 
chev’s own actions that the Soviet empire has 
been shaken to its foundations, that Russia itself 
seethes with unorthodox ideas, and that the Com- 
munist myth in the free world has taken a body- 
blow from which it may never recover. All these 
disasters have been brought about by plain 
stupidity and ignorance. The faulty policies 
could only have been expected to work on the 
view that everything can be handled by the 
manipulation of organs of government, and that 
the common peoples are a passive animal easily 
kept on the right track by exciting the correct 
Pavlovian reflexes with the stimuli of repression 
and propaganda. 

These are the sort of mistakes one would expect 
from second-rate bureaucrats of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in the period of its decline. 
How on earth did a man like Khrushchev ever get 
to the top? It is true that a rigid and obsolete 
dogma must inhibit the intelligence. Nor would 


one expect a high level of political gumption in 
a country which has massacred its political talent 
four or five times over. But even so Khrushchev 
seems almost inexplicably low-grade—a Machia- 
vellian who would not have lasted a week in 
Renaissance Florence. And a look at his career 

would tell us a lot about Communism. 
Unfortunately the book under review is the 
worst yet of the many poor biographies of Soviet 
leaders that have come out in recent years. This 
worthless compilation relies on party hagiography 
for its account of Khrushchev’s youth, and often 
on sources like the notoriously unreliable Besse- 
dovsky for his earlier political career. It would 
be tedious to show its slipshod inaccuracy at 
length. But, to take one simple example, the 
author purports to list the Party Presidium 
elected in 1953. He omits three of the fourteen 
and puts in one who was not a member. With 
more complicated facts he makes more compli- 
cated errors. The names, even, are often given 
wrong. Let us hope that someone is writing a 
more authentic life: even if Khrushchev falls 
this week he will have been a significant figure. 
J. E. M. ARDEN 


All Actors 


Thursday’s Child. By Eartha Kitt. (Cassell, 16s.) 
Yours Indubitably. By Robertson Hare. (Robert 
Hale, 16s.) 
Emlyn Williams. By Richard Findlater. (Rockliff, 
15s.) 

WHEN I first heard Eartha Kitt singing I went to 
my radio to retune it, but of course it was per- 
fectly in order and it took only a few moments 
to realise that the sounds it was emitting were 
not caused by any electrical interference. The 
Kitt method is too individual to be mimicked— 
it is even to some extent a bit of mimicry itself. 
A girl with a voice like that (unlike a girl with a 
figure like Marilyn Monroe’s) can be sure that 
nobody is going to imitate her and that her per- 
formances are always going to cause a clamour. 
So, when in New York I was offered the chance 
to see The Saint of Bleecker St., 1 turned aside 
and set off grimly determined to find the theatre 
where Eartha Kitt was playing in Mrs. Patterson. 
It was only a matinee and within a few days Miss 
Kitt had collapsed and left the: cast; so there 
wasn’t much prospect of a marvellous personal 
triumph. Nevertheless I did not think my journey 
wasted and in spite of the air of dissolution about 
the place and the play (which was sub-Tennessee 
Williams) I saw Miss Kitt acting like anything: 
I now realise that there was a great degree of 
autobiography in her performance. But the per- 
formance in her autobiography is not so good. 
There are too many girlish little tales about boy 
friends and hardly any attempt to describe the 
development of the Eartha Kitt technique, which 
is a more important matter than many of the 
others on which she squanders her space. Thurs- 
day’s child has far to go as a writer, especially 
as you can still feel ghostly figures running up 
and down the spine of her book. Why do Ameri- 
can publishers never let show-business folk write 
their own lives unhindered? 

Take Robertson Hare’s Yours Indubitably, for 
instance. He obviously wrote it, and although 
it could have done with a bit of cutting in the 
first 100 pages it makes an authentic life. There is 
nothing either comic or pompous about it—just 
occasionally there is the wry touch of the actor 
almost on his beam ends, but something always 
turning up. The building up of the Aldwych 
team (the like of which does not exist today and 
perhaps could not) is well described and in his 
description of the musical show Nice Goings-On 
Hare produces a phrase which might cover the 
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RICHARD VAUGHAN’S 
‘impressive’ novel 


All Through 
the Night 


‘Power and intensity .. . rare 
talent’ OBSERVER 
‘A small epic’ EVENING STANDARD 
‘Admirably conceived .. . a simple 
power that is most impressive’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 
‘Strong, violent, yet tender . . . it 
deserves to be widely read and no 
doubt will be’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
‘Impressive’ sTAR 


No Passport 
to Tibet 


Lt.-Col. F. M. BAILEY 


During this ‘Classic Journey of 
Himalayan Exploration’ (osserver), 
Bailey discovered many wonders: not 
only the Blue Poppy (which won for him 
the Royal Geographical Society’s Gold 
Medal) but also unmapped mountains 
and territories, the Yigrong flood which 
swept dead Tibetans into the tea-gardens 
of Assam, and even a featherless parrot 
which said Om Mane Padme Hum. 
Maps and photographs 25s 


Ra aay 
RATATAT 


‘One of the front-rankers of our 
time’ ROY CAMPBELL 


Union Street 
CHARLES CAUSLEY 


‘These poems are among the natural 
growths of our soil, like our sweet and 
exquisite folk-songs, and our strange 
ballads’, writes Dame Edith Sitwell in 
her Preface to this selection of poems 
written between 1943 and 1956. The two 
mainstreams of inspiration in Causley’s 
verse are the war at sea and the country- 
side of his native Cornwall. 12s 6d 
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Peter Fleming’s 


INVASION 1940 
April 15 - 25s 
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whole of his successful career: ‘All good fun, 
silly and simple perhaps, but so satisfactory 
when you listen to the laughs.’ 

Biography is a different matter, of course. Here 
the reader has to make allowances for what the 
subject is besides what the biographer makes of 
him. I don’t expect ever to come across a line 
of sheer bunk in any of Richard Findlater’s 
writings, but he has stumbled this time—though 
so far as I can see only once in the whole book. 
‘He is the only working class writer of any size 
in English dramatic literature since Ben Jonson,’ 


New 


Fires on the Plain. By Shohei Ooka. (Secker and 
Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 

The Heel of Spring. By Frank Rooney. (Bodley 
Head, 15s.) 

When I was a Child. By Vilhelm Moberg. (Heine- 
mann, 18s.) 


Stay the Execution. By Daniel Nash. (Cape, 15s.) 


The Cry of the Kite. By Maarten Schiemer. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15s.) 


THERE are moments in Fires on the Plain when 
one has that inimitable feeling—not uncommon 
in the great Russian novels—of participating 
without effort in consciousness in its most in- 
tense and heightened mode. The combination is 
essentially of the strange and transcendental com- 
municated in a manner that makes it simple, 
transparent and serene: the apprehension of love 
in Turgenev, Prince Andrew in the spring woods 
or on the battlefield of Austerlitz—these are the 
sort of moments. That they are rare in English 
novels (though not in poetry—episodes in Words- 
worth’s Prelude would be an example) may have 
something to do with style, for though I suspect 
that literary artifice of the highest order is re- 
quired for such scenes it seems an artifice almost 
independent of linguistic effect, of style that is 
dependent on the genius of the language. Such 
moments do not occur in Conrad, for instance, 
and Wordsworth significantly lacks style in this 
linguistic sense. Conversely, translation brings 
them out. 

At the beginning of Fires on the Plain a Japan- 
ese soldier is turned away from his unit in the 
Philippines because he has tuberculosis and is 
only a liability to a beaten and retreating army. 
With his rifle and six potatoes he goes off into the 
woods. ‘A thought struck me then with great 
force. I was walking along this path for the first 
time in my life, and yet I would never walk along 
it again I stopped and looked about. A death- 
like hush hovered over the enormous trees.” He 
knows he is going to die; that anything that hap- 
pens to him now will never happen again. There 
is a special Asiatic unearthliness, too, in being 
turned adrift from his fellows, as a part of whom 
he has been accustomed to function. But the 
moment passes, and he struggles to survive and 
rejoin other men. There are other moments of 
great imaginative force, as when from his moun- 
tain retreat he sees a cross glittering far away on 
the church of a deserted village. Or is it deserted? 
He knows that to be lured towards this strange 
symbol may mean a particularly horrible death. 
There are many horrors: corpses, even cannibal- 
ism—but they are conveyed in the same tran- 
scended, unhorrific manner as was the fighting in 
Seven Samurai or as in Tolstoy’s Cossacks. Re- 
ligion plays a strange equivocal part, and this 
gives a clue to the basic disarray of the book, the 
fact that for all its moments it lacks a final 
authority and coherence. Yet it has a theme which 


he writes of Emlyn Williams. I will not plague 
Findlater by putting forward the author of 
Charley's Aunt, Brandon Thomas, but will be 
satisfied to say that it is a queer lapse for him 
to forget the existence of Sean O’Casey. Other- 
wise this is a good short guide to Williams’s 
career, though it has the natural tone of an 
interim report which cannot be avoided in the 
biography of a man who has so often been able 
to pull some new breed of artistic rabbit out of 
any old hat, either as actor or as dramatist. 
GERARD FAY 


Novels 


carries complete conviction: the fact that on the 
verge of survival many men ‘become more scrupu- 
lous, not less, because action at such moments 
can be only completely stark and decisive. I do 
not think it is just distance snobbery (that potent 
factor in films) which makes me feel that this is a 
more impressive novel about the war than any I 
have come across from England or America. 


At the age of sixteen the hero of The Heel of 
Spring makes the discovery that his father mur- 
dered his mother and is in a criminal lunatic 
asylum. Granted that this would be one of the 
nastiest kinds of shock, I still remained insensi- 
tively unconvinced that it would be felt so long, 
so exclusively, or with such nerve-twanging 
alembications of distress. Not that it is a humour- 
less situation, far from it: the chief purpose of 
the plot seems to be to introduce us to the hero’s 
uncles and aunts, as colourful a set as any young 
mythomaniac could wish for. But their individu- 
ality is a little submerged by the fact that not 
only they but the more perfunctory characters 
as well speak the same racy, ironic, crackerbarrel 
dialect—they are all autocrats of the breakfast 
table. Mr. Rooney’s style is his strong point, and 
this being so it is perhaps not finicking to look at 
the detail of where it is good and not so good. 
Uncle Arnold with the telephone has ‘a posture 
like that of a predatory animal holding a smaller 
animal alive between its front paws.’ Excellent! 
But this about the hero and his friend: “We did 
not despise entertainment, we postponed it. And 
we had the glittering and hysterical satisfaction 
of having made ourselves unavailable to the love 
and vitality we craved without destroying our 
appetites for them.’ A nice apercu, but why 
‘glittering and hysterical’? Mr. Rooney’s style is 
quite smart enough without such weakening 
words, which, in their aggregate, do tend to blur 
what is otherwise a rich and witty series of 
sketches. 

When I was a Child is an account of a child’s 
upbringing of a porcelain simplicity and straight- 
forwardness that could only be Scandinavian. 
More tortured but also perhaps more fortunate 
Anglo-Saxon childhoods are by contrast steeped 
in superstition and smacking of every vice that 
has a name. I found myself asking the rather rude 
question: ‘What on earth do Swedish children 
do for fantasy and crime?’ But Herr Moberg 
does, in fact, manage to give his child Valter’s 
upbringing a magical rural tenor, in spite of the 
remorseless way in which he first learns about 
birth control and then about love by the side of 
a warm shallow lake where the carp are spawn- 
ing, and then about Socialist principles, and then 
about how to manage the lads in the local glass 
factory. Valter’s father, the village soldier and a 
diabetic, is a remarkable and endearing character, 
and the whole narrative suggests in a haunting 
way the oddity of a family life (it is Sweden in 
1909) which is like a dentist’s waiting-room—the 
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dentist being America. Perhaps this is why there 
is no feeling of childhood fantasy: there is no 
time for it to develop when you are probably 
going somewhere quite different soon? 
Stay the Execution and The Cry of the Kite are 
both readable and well-informed novels on cur- 
rent affairs—the problems of Cyprus and of 
Egypt respectively. I think they even Possibly 
help us to understand—if we have not understood 
it already—the enosis and the Egyptian points of 
view, and this is a real balance on the utilitarian 
credit side for a novel. They are also well told 
with ready-made but gripping climaxes, 
JOHN BAYLEY 


De Profundis 


German Sociology. By Raymond Aron. Trans- 
lated by Mary and Thomas Bottomore. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 

HistorRicaL misfortunes, comments Professor 

Aron, ‘encourage the development of the social 

sciences.’ There is no doubt that the catastrophes 

of the Second World War, the hysteria of 

Nazism and the deep pessimism and distrust that 

followed the final collapse have presented Ger- 

man sociologists with some problems of pro- 
found importance. Sociology should profit, says 

Professor Aron, from an historical situation in 

which ‘man has lost the certitudes which he 

believed unassailable and must create his own 
individual life within a collectivity whose destiny 
opens upon the unknown.’ Maybe: but one 
cannot help asking whether the assumption—of 

a balanced social and political order in Germany 

in which the individual followed a tranquil life, 

upset by an untoward intrusion of Iunacy—is 
valid. 

The prevailing tone of German sociology has 
been throughout one of doubt, mistrust, pessi- 
mism: from Nietzsche to Max Weber one 
encounters in German social thought the pessi- 
mism of the rational intellect that was sustained 
neither by religious faith, common political sense 
nor even the will to survive. The fear of the 
logic of rationalism runs through Weber’s writ- 
ings: the whole of man’s life would become 
rationalised : men would slowly become subordin- 
ated to a rational, bureaucratic tyranny in 
which man and liberty would be swallowed up. 
Much of Max Weber’s thought anticipates the 
1930s. Yet was this a universal, or a German, 
phenomenon, the product of a unification too 
swift and violent, a change from feudality to 
industrialism too little guided and humanised by 
political experience? Reading this account, one 
is tempted to conclude there is a sociology of 
sociology. What country but Germany could have 
produced Spengler’s Decline of the West? 
Frenchmen, as Professor Aron says, ‘with their 
sense of the individual, of chance, of progress 
and of universalism,’ rejected such ideas. Even 
the English, whose logic is notoriously less astrin- 
gent, watered down Max Weber: and Professor 
Toynbee has a larger audience in the US than he 
has here. Significantly it is in America, heir to 
the German system of education, that Weber's 
logic is being most relentlessly worked out im 
Talcott Parsons’s models. To the English mind the 
idea of classifying and analysing vast social 
groups remains unconvincing and unfruitful. 
The smaller group—the school, the workshop, 
the mine—seems a more manageable, more use- 
ful field of investigation. Yet on the whole the 
Englishman prefers to keep his social ideas im- 
pressionistic, unanalysed. If he invented the Old 
School Tie, he also turned it into a joke. 

Professor Aron’s book has some valuable 
ideas, some shrewd observation and intuition. 
But it is hardly a ‘guide.’ It is too allusive, too 
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ive, occasionally, one is bound to add, too 
t—as it is of some of Weber’s sociology 
of religion, which is frequently inaccurate and 
ynhistorical. One is left with the feeling that 
German sociology is much more of a special case, 
that it contains much less of transferable value 
than is sometimes implied here. More signposts, 
more dates, and, above all, an index, would have 
increased the value of the survey to many readers. 
CHARLES WILSON 


Crofting Childhood 
Seal Morning. By Rowena Farre. (Hutchinson, 
15s.) 

RoweNA FARRE has used, in constructing her 
first book, materials and technique of the utmost 
simplicity; a croft in Sutherlandshire, a tame seal, 
a prose style as plain and wholesome as porridge, 
and with only these resources at her command, 
the result might well have had little more appeal 
than the Sassenach is said to find in haggis and 
bashed neeps. However, by virtue of an honest 
and sympathetic presentation, and a lack of senti- 
mentality, Seal Morning makes enjoyable and 
entertaining reading. It is the story of seven years 
spent in a croft in one of the most remote parts 
of Scotland, where the land is so poor and the 
living so meagre that the tempo of existence 
inevitably slows down to that of the timeless sur- 
roundings. Miss Farre, who was ten years old 
when this adventure started, was lucky in having 
her Aunt Miriam to look after her, a woman 
whose resources of character and vitality were 
sufficient to bring significance to a way of life 
that would seem to the modern suburbanite, even 
to the modern country-dweller, to be little better 
than a state of suspended animation. Even with 
the modern convenience of the radio, time soon 
meant little to them, and when visiting friends 
asked them what they did in the long winter 
evenings, the reply was ‘Nothing.’ They slept, they 
ate, they attended to the animals and birds, of 
which there were a considerable number and 
variety, from Lora the seal to a couple of 
squirrels, a wild cat and a ptarmigan. 

To anyone who contemplates having otters, red 
deer, rats, or any other wild animals for domestic 
pets, this book is a warning, for clearly only by 
giving up the greater part of life to their welfare 
is it possible to keep them alive and amused. The 
idea of having a soft-eyed seal flopping around 
the house and playing ‘Where my caravan has 
rested’ on the xylophone is undoubtedly one that 
must appeal with great force to the fox-hunting, 
animal-loving English, and the sight of a seal 
on the cover of the book will no doubt send many 
scurrying into the shops to investigate and buy. 
However, it becomes evident about half-way 
through the book that even Lora, for all her 
sealy charm, became something of a drag, and 
that the life described takes more than a love of 
animals and a strong character to make it satis- 
fying; it is really only suited to the melancholy 
mysticism and innate laziness of the born 
Highlander. 

My only real criticism is that there is not 
enough meat to the book. The materials are 
honest and plain and craftsmanlike, and they 
stand up well by themselves as far as they go, 
but there is a monotony of narrative-level which 
finally makes itself felt. We never seem to see 
the magic and poetry of the Highlands as the 
Highlander has always seen them, and the short 
excursions into local folklore and legend are 
unconvincing and only tend to emphasise this 
deficiency. 

The book is plentifully illustrated by the ubiqui- 
tous and highly competent Mr. Raymond 
Sheppard. JACK SCHWAB 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


Wuen the stormcock sings his defiant song he is 
seldom wrong about the weather. It usually rains in 
a short time and often before the hour has passed. 
There is no mistaking the message and in a walk of 
a mile or less it will usually be confirmed, for if one 
stormcock sings his relatives are telling the world 
the same story—rain at hand, The warning is liquid 
and different from the morning or afternoon 
warbling of other birds, The sky becomes overcast, 
a muddy cloud rolls up from behind the hill and the 
stormcock really finds his form as the rain comes 
hissing down. Sometimes the song dies and we are 
set for a wet day and at others its very power seems 
to herald the rainbow. Today one stormcock was 
high in a bare ash tree and his message was repeated 
by his counterpart on the top of a silver birch. Rain, 
they said, and at noon the rain was lashing before a 
bluster of wind and daffodils were nodding and 
bowing to the grass. “The stormcock is seldom 
wrong, I remarked to a man who came up with me, 
leaning into the rain with his head down, ‘I wish it 
wouldn't sing,’ he grunted, which was one way of 
saying he wished it wouldn’t rain, but there is 
nothing quite so fitting as the notes of a missel- 
thrush before a shower, or even a downpour. 


A STRONG MAN 

‘Great powerful chap ’e was. ’Ad a back on ’im 
like a ’orse an’ ‘ands like two big smoked ’ams. There 
wasn’t nothin’ ’e couldn’t manage, from shiftin’ 
big boulders to fellin’ trees. Everybody round 
about liked ’im an’ ’ad a good word for ’im, an’ all 
the kids used to ’ang about for pennies when ’e got 
*is pay. If ’e liked ’is glass, ’e never got nasty, like 
some, an’ when ’e got a job at the quarry ’e worked 
like a black. One day ’e was loadin’ when a shout 
went up that Bill Shop Bont was trapped under a 
wagon an’ they couldn’t do nothin’. Ole Tom come 
runnin’, “Stand back,” ’e says, “an’ let me get in 
there,’ an’ ’e got down an’ grabbed the wheel. 
“All right, Bill, lad,” ’e says, “I’m with you. Just you 
go on sayin’ your prayers,” an’ ’e strained to lift 
until ’is neck near bust. ’E done it too, but you know, 
they all said ’e ’urt ‘isself doin’ it. Any’ow, ’e was 
never the same, an’ ’e went sick an’ got worse until 
in the end ’e died. Bill Shop Bont went to the 
funeral an’ ’elped carry ’im. ’E was very ’eavy an’ 
Bill wasn’t strong, but ’e couldn’t ’ave done less, 
could ’e, bein’ as ole Tom saved ’is life?’ 
CAT AND MOUSE 

The cat was intent upon something that sheltered 
behind the bricks tumbled at random against the 
stone wall. I passed and noted her tense posture 
and watchfulness. Nothing watches with greater 
alertness than a hunting cat. If a cat scrambles into 
a tree to catch a bird she may look foolish, but she 
is never really serious about it. A mouse in the grass 
is a different matter, or a naive sparrow hopping on 
a garden bed. The stalk on these occasions is some- 
thing worth seeing. When I came back up the road 
the huntress relaxed a little. She looked at me for a 
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BUCKINGHAM Patace. Sir F. TRENCH brought 
forward, on Tuesday, his plan respecting this 
palace. Sir Frederick proposes to set it apart 
for the use of the King’s College and the Royal 
Academy, and various other purposes; to let 
the garden on building-leases for villas; to build 
an interim palace for the King on the site of 
Marlborough House, twice as big as York 
House, and to cost twice as much, and no more; 
and to erect, at leisure, a proper and splendid 
palace out of the remainder of the saving to be 
effected by the appropriation of Buckingham 
Palace. The saving, Sir Frederick calculates, 
according to one plan, at 1,769,000/.; according 
to another, at 857,750/.; or, deducting 160,000/. 
for the interim palace, 1,609,000/. in the one 
way, and 697,750/. in the other. 
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brief instant and I got the message. Since there were 
only five or six bricks I agreed to move them, but 
unfortunately I stood between the cat and the 
mouse’s route of escape. The mouse dived to the 
bank at the end of the wall and entered a hole. The 
cat went half way. It had all been in vain, and she 
turned in disgust and stalked away. Her thoughts 
were plain. ‘Look,’ I was tempted to say, ‘you're the 
fool. If you wanted to catch that mouse you should 
have placed yourself between it and the hole!’ But 
what was the use? Quite plainly I was condemned 
without a hearing. Cats are inclined to be like that. 


GREEN MANURE 

The early season has encouraged weeds more than 
anything else and the gardener can save himself 
labour, providing they haven't seeded, by digging the 
green stuff in, for it makes good manure. Green 
manure is best chopped up to hasten decomposition 
and prevent it recovering, but this can easily be done 
with the spade in the process of digging, and is 
much easier than clearing the ground and making a 
rubbish heap in the course of the work. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 95. P. H. WILLIAMS 
(‘Observer ,’ October, 1920) 


BLACK (4 men) 
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WHITE (5 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. The solution to last week’s problem is given in 
the article below; position is 8/2pBp3/3p4/3k4/Np2Rp 
Np/b2P3P/1rP1P2K/B7 in Forsythe notation—small 
letters are Black pieces, capitals White, and position 
on each row of board is described in turn from left to 
right starting with Black’s back row. 


SOLVING A PROBLEM 

When I read a detective story by Agatha Christie, 
I do not try to solve it by saying ‘Judging by my 
experience in reai life, who has committed the murder?’ 
and if I did adopt this method, I should have remark- 
ably few successes; I ask the quite different question, 
‘What solution will make the best story out of this, 
and how is the author trying to fool me?’ Precisely the 
same considerations apply in solving a chess problem; 
the question to ask is not “What would I do if I met 
this position in play?’ but “What is the composer’s 
idea in making up this position?’ To illustrate this, 
consider last week’s problem by Harley: 

If we examine the position, we soon see that if it 
were Black not White to move he would be forced to 
commit suicide, any Black move being immediately 
fatal; 1. . . R moves; leads to 2 R-Q 4 mate, if 1... 
P-Kt 6; 2 P-B4orl...P-B6;2Kt-K3orl... 
P-B 3;2 B-K6o0rl...P-B4;2Kt-Kt6orl... 
P-K 3 or K 4; 2 Kt-B 6. (These mates are known as 
‘set’ mates, being mates existing in the position as set 
by the composer.) Having observed this, we first look 
for a ‘waiting’ key, i.e. a move for White which leaves 
the position substantially unchanged—we don’t really 
expect to find it, as Harley is a first-class composer, 
and this would be a little too easy, and in fact we fail. 
For example, any king move by White permits Black 
to check, a move by knight on Kt 4 allows P-K 3 or 
K 4, and so on. 

Two possibilities now remain: (1) that the problem 
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fs really a ‘threat’ problem (i.e. that the key move 
actually threatens a mate) and that the composer is 
trying to hoax the solver by pretending it is a ‘waiter’; 
(2) that it is a ‘mutate.’ Here the second is correct, 
and I will go straight to this: it is the natural one to 
try first as the mutate was a very popular type when 
this was composed. In a mutate or ‘change mate’ 
problem, the key is such that no threat is made but all 
Black moves are fatal, some or all of the mates being, 
however, quite different from the ‘set’ mates, Once we 
hit on this idea, the actual key move is not hard to 
find. The position has a sort of rough symmetry about 


the Q file which indicates R-Q B 4 as a very likely 
try—once we do try it, it is immediately obvious that 
it is correct. We now have 1... P-Kt 6; 2 Kt-B 3 
orl...P-B6;2P-K4orl...P-K 3; 2 B-B6or 
1... P-B3 or B 4; 2 Kt-Kt 6 with 1 .. . R moves; 
2 R-Q 4 as before. Compare these with the set mates, 
and you see not only that there are four new mates 
but also that there is a pleasing symmetrical inter- 
change of types of mating position. 

I shall give one more article on problems, in which 
I will explain some more of the technical expressions 
used in solutions. 


Lexicographical Jokers 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 369 
Report by A.M.O:S. 


Competitors were invited to submit sets of three lexicographical jokes culled from English diction- 
aries, old or new. 


No fewer than ten dictionaries were eviscerated 
to provide entries for this competition. They in- 
cluded the New Royal Dictionary (1780), with a 
most alarming note on the dangers of smoking, 
and a Chinese-English Dictionary, one of whose 
ideographs was defined as ‘Children should 
remonstrate with their parents three times, then 
weep.’ But the firm favourites, which almost 
everyone used, were Chambers’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury and the Oxford Concise—the former being, 
I suspect, deliberately rich in pawky comment. 
A number of competitors quoted from Colonel 
Hill’s Quickway Crossword Dictionary, but, 
rightly or wrongly, I decided to disqualify all 
extracts from that source which were merely 
facetious crossword clues and not genuine 
definitions (e.g. ASHES: the result of cricket on 
the hearth). Some words were pounced on by 
many competitors—words like ‘nice,’ ‘ghost- 
word’ and ‘beauty-parlour,’ which were none the 
less excellent examples because they hit the eye. 
Since I wish to leave space for as many 
definitions as possible, I shall cut this cackle and 
come to the winning ’osses. I think Mr. D. P. M. 
Michael must have two guineas, not only for the 
three examples printed under his name, but be- 
cause he also sent two dozen others which 
included most of the good ones sent in by the 
rest. A guinea each goes to Trooper Jones, Mrs. 
I. M. Connor, Mr. S. M. Mansell and Mr. A. 
Voysey (who quoted from ‘A Farm Dictionary’ 
to very good effect). Before the winners here are 
some selections from Chambers’s, the Oxford 
Concise, and other dictionaries. 
From CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 
FisH (v.i.). To catch or try to catch or obtain fish, 


or anything that may be likened to a fish (as eels, 
sponges, coral, compliments, husbands), 

Nice. Used in vague commendation by those who 
are not nice. 

LITERALLY. Often used by no means literally. 

DovuBLE-LOCKED. Locked by two turns of the key, 
as in very few locks but many novels. 

Cuarity. Charity begins at home, usually an 
excuse for not allowing it to get abroad. 

Ozone. An imagined constituent in the air of any 
place that one wishes to commend. 

Luncu, The restaurateur’s name for an ordinary 
man’s dinner. 


FROM THE OxFORD CONCISE DICTIONARY 


Story (Nursery). Lie, fib, liar (Oh, you ——!). 
Water. A colourless transparent tasteless scent- 
les compound of hydrogen and oxygen in liquid 
state convertible by heat into steam and by cold to 
ice, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BALDHEAD. No hair apparent. (Hill’s Quickway 
Crossword Dictionary.) 

REARMOUSE, REREMOUSE, Those who wish to use 
this attractive dialectal word may have their choice 
of spelling....The ordinary spelling is bat. (G. H. 
Vallins’s Alphabetical List.) 

Net. Anything reticulated or decussated, at equal 
distance, with interstices between the intersections. 
(Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary.) 

Gossip. One who is sponsor for a child at baptism. 
Fig. One who runs about tattling like a woman at a 
lying-in. (New Royal Dictionary, 1780.) 


PRIZES 
(D. P. M. MICHAEL) 
Pict. One of an ancient people of obscure 


affinities, in Britain, esp. north-eastern Scotland: in 
Scottish folklore, one of a dwarfish race of under- 
ground dwellers, to whom (with the Romans, the 
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Druids and Cromwell) ancient 
generally attributed. 
END-READER. One who peeps at the end 
to see if she got him. © end of a nev 
GRAND Concert. One that need not be taken top 
seriously. 


monuments are 


(TROOPER JONES) 

AuLD Kirk. The established Church in Sco 
—by association of ideas, the whisky bottle, , ,. - 
. Humour, the New Humour. A so-called modem 
literary product in which there is even less humour 
than novelty. 

LAND 0’ THE LEAL. The home of the blessed a 
death—Paradise, not Scotland, me 


(I. M. CONNOR) 
; ECLAIR. A cake, long in shape but short in dura- 
tion, with cream filling and chocolate icing, 

GapbceT. Any small ingenious device: a what-d’ye- 
call-it. 

Hike. A walking tour or outing, esp, the self. 
conscious kind. 

(S. M. MANSELL) 

GuHost-worb. A word that has originated in the 
blunder of a scribe or printer—common in dic- 
tionaries. 

BEAUTY-PARLOUR. A shop for operations that give 
a more fashionable if not more beautiful look to 
ladies. 

OxrForD ENGLisH. A form of standard English in 
which certain tendencies are (sometimes affectedly) 
exaggerated, widely believed to be spoken at Oxford, 


(A. VOYSEY) 

AVERAGE. Of an ordinary standard; thus, when a 
farmer speaks of this year’s crop of oats as average, 
he means half-way between mustn't-grumble and 
nothing-to-shout-about. 

Ferret. A smaller, albino variety of the polecat, 
tamed (or perhaps never quite so) for the purpose of 
catching rabbits and rats, by visiting them in their 
holes and driving them out, or consuming them on 
the premises, 

Rump. The backside or buttocks of a beast, the 
slapworthy portion from which the tail springs, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 372 
Set by C.G. 


Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson once used to 
‘be sadly plagued with a man who wrote verses, 
but who literally had no other notion of a verse 
but that it consisted of ten syllables. “Lay your 
knife and your fork across your plate” was to 
him a verse.’ The usual prize of six guineas is 
offered for the best poem embodying this line. 
Limit : sixteen lines. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
372,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 9. 
Results on April 19. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 933 i 
ACROSS DOWN Z 
1 > orn allowed through the entrance to this 1 About that man, the old professor (6). 9 
5 ‘There’s a bell in While ca tower and 2 A male it is, with hands together (6). 
kiosk-o!’ (Mahony) (6) 3 Plant heavily put down by the Prussians? (9) 7 
9 Browning put two in one of these (8). 4 It supplies its own answer to ‘Where did that 
10 It’s right in front of your eyes! (6) one go to?’ (6, 6) 
12 ‘A happy —— to hear’ (A. E. Housman) (5). 6 Obtained from one ounce of brine (5). 
13 on captain takes a broken tree, please excuse 7 Plant that seems like a horseman (8). " 
14 Such inefficient book-work might lead to a very 8 “I thank —— gods may be’ (Henley) (8). = 
loud explosion (6, 6). 11 A van, possibly—rather high-class (12). 
18 Col’s talented in bringing the stars together (12). 15 Thi t (anag.) (9 
21 All the same, one can’t get a quart of it into a 7 me © cot (anng.) (7). 7 
pint pot (5, 4). 16 It seems a top-line perfume, if rather sour (8). 
23 What does it profit one to display a gauzy 47 puta stop to wrath, it seems (8) 
covering? (5) Rite P abit : 
24 They take pride of place in the end (6). 19 Sail round Britain to get a dog (6). 24 
25 Puss turns her back on me as I take a turn (8). 20 There’s none in delay, according to Shakespeare 
26 No company, this (6). (6) - 
27 In truth, try a vice (8). 22 Free city (5). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on April 9 and addressed: Crossword No. 933, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 
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Solution on April 12 


Solution to No. 931 on page 474 


The winners of Crossword No. 931 are: Mrs. J. K. Gemoitt, la 
Arboretum Road, Edinburgh 4, and Mrs. RICHARD HOwRoOYD, 
Ballinafad, Connemara, Co. Galway. 
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Speaking from the Chair 


py D. G. STOKES, TD, MIMecu, MSAE, 
Sales Director, Leyland Motors Ltd. 7 





SERVICE AFTER SALES 


jris so obvious that service, by means of parts supply 
and repair facilities, is a necessity that one is apt to 
wonder why complaints are raised on this score from 
time to time. The late Henry Ford probably set the 
world its best example of service with his one-model 
car the type T, which was a simple car with com- 
paratively few parts and gadgets, 

Today an operator buying a truck buys a special- 
ised piece of equipment specifically designed to meet 
his transport requirements as economically as 
possible. Leyland trucks are sold in sixty different 
countries throughout the world, the majority of 
which have different legal constructional regulations. 
To cater for all these requirements a company such 
as Leyland has to market over one hundred different 
models and provide, at the same time, adequate parts 
supplies in all territories. 

Solving the parts supply position starts with the 
design of the truck. One must make it reliable so that 
it will use the minimum of spares and make wearing 
parts as adjustable as possible, use standard and 
commonised units throughout the range as far as 
practicable and when introducing new models en- 
deavour to retain parts common with the older 
models where efficiency is not affected. 

In marketing vehicles choose your territories 
wisely and be sure that adequate stocks of parts are 
shipped before the vehicles. My own company have 
pursued a policy of establishing direct factory 
branches or subsidiary companies in all major 
territories. 

A typical example of the Leyland spares organisa- 
tion is South Africa, where there is a central Leyland 
Albion Scammell factory at Johannesburg with over 
one million pounds’ worth of stock. There are 
fourteen sub-depots strategically located through- 
out South Africa and Central Africa, linked by a 
telex extension, which either supply direct or feed 
parts to agents. This is backed from a central spares 
factory at Chorley in Lancashire which is located 
independently of the main production factory. All 
spares for old models are made at this plant, thus 
avoiding interference to normal production, and 
spare parts are guaranteed for all Leyland vehicles 
up to twenty-five years old. 

Parts and repair depots are similarly located 
thoughout the United Kingdom for the benefit of 
home operators. We try to avoid selling a truck where 
we cannot give service. Perhaps that may be why we 
have been fortunate enough to become the largest 
exporter of heavy trucks in the world today. 

All British manufacturers are improving their 
service both at home and overseas. During the rapid 
post-war expansion period both American and con- 
tinental manufacturers had the same difficulties and 
Similar criticisms. Today the British manufacturer in 
general is setting up a standard for after-sales service 
that will bear comparison with any; and expensive as 
it is to establish this, it is an essential if we are to 
retain our position in a highly competitive world 
industry. 
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INVESTMENT IN THE ANTIPODES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


I OWE an apology to Australia, a 
“ country which has always given me 
* | A a statistical headache. I stated that 
5 2 no country put so high a propor- 
tion of its gross national product to investment 
as Canada. (The Canadian figure for last year was 
264 per cent.) Now I have it on the authority of 
Sir Douglas Copland, the distinguished Australian 
economist, that in the financial year 1955-56 the 
proportion of investment to gross national pro- 
duct in Australia was 28 per cent. And 29.7 per 
cent. in the previous year! Apparently the aver- 
age since 1951 has been over 25 per cent. This 
is a very remarkable achievement having regard 
to their chronic capital shortage and the periodic 
deficits they run into with their balance of pay- 
ments. In fact, the recovery which the Australian 
economy is now enjoying is attracting no little 
attention in the City, where the investor is 
presently in an ‘emigrating’ vein, and I feel that a 
few cautionary comments are called for. 
* ” * 


As a primary producer Australia is still mainly 
dependent upon the world demand for wool. 
Although the market in wool is now extremely 
stable it was not so long ago that there was a 
mad wool boom—the Korean boom of 1950-51. 
In the succeeding three years retail prices in 
Australia rose by over 50 per cent. and wage 
rates by 60 per cent. It was the greatest inflation 
in their economic history. The subsequent col- 
lapse in wool prices brought the country to its 
senses and thereafter the rise in the cost of living 
was moderate—with wage rates keeping just 
behind and the national production going ahead. 
In the financial year 1955-56 wool and sheepskins 
accounted for £A353 million out of total exports 
(excluding gold) of £A774 million. The volume 
of wool exports is still dependent on an adequate 
rainfall. The last ten seasons have seen no severe 
drought, but the possibility of a strike on the 
part of Jupiter Pluvius must still be reckoned 
with. In the droughts between 1944 and 1947 
the sheep population fell from 123 to 96 mil- 
lion—it is now 140 million. Until the secondary 
industries are much further developed the 
Australian economy remains, to this extent, at the 
risk of the heavens. 

* ” * 

But the secondary industries are making rapid 
headway and this certainly makes far greater 
confidence in the future of Australia. According 
to the index of factory production compiled by 
the Australia and New Zealand Bank (there are 
no Government figures), output has risen by 32 
per cent. in the three years to 1955-56. In steel 
output has doubled and a further increase of 50 
per cent. is planned. The Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company, which holds the steel ntonopoly, pro- 
duces the cheapest steel in the world. There is 
no reason why Australia should not capture, in 
due course, some of the UK export trade in 
manufactures to the under-developed countries 
of South-East Asia. 

* * a 

In minerals Australia is rich and the potential 
output is incalculable. The lead-silver-zinc mines 
at Broken Hill and the gold mines at Kalgoorlie 
are in full-scale production, but the mountain of 
copper at Mount Isa, the bauxite deposits in Cape 
York pensinsula (said to be the largest in the 
world), the uranium at Rum Jungle in the 
Northern Territory and at Mary Kathleen in 
Queensland—these are all awaiting development. 





Consolidated Zinc and British Aluminium have 
exciting plans to exploit the bauxite. If only oil 
could be discovered in commercial quantities! 
So far the drilling has been disappointing—except 
perhaps in New Guinea—and in this respect the 
mineral wealth of Australia falls sadly behind 
that of Canada. 
> * * 

But no one can doubt the increasing pace of 
the expansion of the Australian economy. Popula- 
tion, now nearly 10 million, has been rising at the 
rate of 2} per cent. per annum. About 1 per 
cent. is due to immigration. Public investment to 
cope with this growth—in fuel and power, irriga- 
tion, transport, communications, schools, hospi- 
tals, etc.—is now accounting for about one-third 
of the total investment and to finance it—at least 
up to 70 per cent.—the Federal Government is 
budgeting for an annual surplus. But Australia 
needs capital from overseas in ever greater 
quantities. She is paying from 6 per cent. to over 
7 per cent. to attract it and nearly £A60 million 
flowed in during the last half of 1956. On the 
recent showing it looks as if American capital is 
going to fill the gap to a greater extent than 
British. 

* om * 

With the terms of trade moving against her it 
is not surprising that Australia resorted to import 
controls to correct her balance of payments. The 
Menzies coalition is not too conservative in 
matters of financial control. She is now getting 
back to a surplus and has already relaxed her 
import restrictions from January 1—to the delight 
of our own exporters. I see that Sir Douglas Cop- 
land, in the Financial Times, estimates that 
Australian overseas reserves (held in London) 
will probably have risen to £A500 million by 
June 30 against £A350 million at June 30, 1956. 
H so, it will be a remarkable recovery—to which 
I doff my statistical cap, even if I do not bow, 
for the moment, my investment knee. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


A BRIGHT Monday for a change in 
~ the stock markets but a cloudy 
B, Tuesday when the wage disputes 

darkened instead of cleared. How- 
ever, it was only a temporary setback and buyers 
soon returned to the market convinced that when 
the wage settlements are announced it will mean 
a return to inflation. The fact that the industrial 
share index has gone over 190—a rise of 18 per 
cent. since November, when it touched 1614 
during the Suez crisis—suggests to me either that 
some wild, undiscriminating buying has been 
taking place as an inflation hedge or that jobbers 
have been caught short of shares. Perhaps it is 
a little of both. In my opinion investors should 
proceed very cautiously and adopt a_ highly 
selective policy. For the first time the industrial 
companies reporting in the three months to 
December disclosed an actual decline in equity 
earnings as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1955. Some companies in this difficult 
period will do well, others badly. For example, 
BRITISH MOTOR have just reported making a loss 
for the past half-year. As the following notes 
indicate there is no reason to rush after such good 
shares as P. & O., which have risen Is., or such 
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disappointing shares as BRUSH, which have re- 
covered from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 3d. in this astonishing 


market. 
* * * 


In-a much more informative lay-out the report 
of the P. & O. for the year to September, 1956, 
tells the shareholders some unpleasant facts. 
There is a table on the cost of running cargo ships 
which shows that between 1950 and 1956 the costs 
of shipbuilding have risen by 70 per cent., steve- 
doring by 78 per cent., bunker oil by 30 per cent., 
other running expenses by 20 per cent., upkeep 
and repairs by nearly 80 per cent. The extra 
running costs imposed by the Suez blockage, 
which will have ‘a serious effect’ on the operating 
results of some of the group companies, will corne 
into next year’s accounts. The group did well to 
increase its net trading profit during the year by 
124 per cent. The improvement was due to the 
rise in tramp rates of freight and the reorganisa- 
tion of certain Eastern services, but the liner 
companies trading to Australia and New Zealand 
suffered a substantial decline in profits. It is 
satisfactory that freight rates to these two coun- 
tries have subsequently been increased by 14 per 
cent. Liner rates, say the directors, still lag far 
below their proper levels. The immediate pros- 
pects for the P. & O. group are not so promising. 
Tramp freight rates have fallen sharply and the 
extra cost of avoiding Suez will be felt for about 
half the present trading year. Looking ahead there 
is the new tanker fleet to come into service in 
two or three years’ time and by the end of 1960 
three new big liners will be completed—one of 
45,000 tons—but with the dividend held at 8 per 
cent. the shares at 34s. 9d. to yield 4.6 per cent. 
seem high enough. While penal taxation is still 
levied on shipping profits after depreciation at 
historical cost instead of replacement cost, the 
Government is in effect imposing a capital levy 
on all shipping companies who foolishly remain 
domiciled in Great Britain. 


* * * 


Opinions of the BRUSH GROUP’s prospects will 
have to be revised in the light of the 1956 report. 
The 5s. shares at 5s. 3d. still seem high. The net 
surplus has fallen by nearly 70 per cent. and 
earnings on the equity from 19 per cent. to 3 
per cent. The dividend is passed altogether. Share- 
holders will have some blunt questions to ask of 
the directors. Why undertake more business with 
a profit to sales ratio of only 8.4 per cent. in a 
dear money period’ when so much is owed to the 
banks on short-term financing? Bank and other 
interest increased from £442,000 to over £628,000 
and took a third of the trading profit. With a 
director of the Bank of England as deputy chair- 
man, shareholders had been hoping for some 
recovery from the faults of the past. A company 
concerned with such an expanding industry as 
the manufacture of diesel engines and locomo- 
tives, turbines, transformers and a wide range of 
electrical equipment was not expected to go 
dividendless. But it is possible that the investing 
public has been too optimistic about the profit 
margins in the electrical equipment industry. I 
have seen a well-informed brokers’ calculation, 
using an ingenious statistical method, which 
proves that in the last six years the profitability 
of the major heavy suppliers in the electrical 
industry has actually fallen in spite of the huge 
expansion in turnover. The last report of AEI 
seemed to bear out this bearish appraisal. ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC should, however, be excepted in view of 
the present prosperity of its aircraft department. 
We shall know more of its earning capacity 
shortly when the particulars of its new issue of 
capital are published. 


COMPANY MEETING 
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PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S ADDRESS 


THE thirty-seventh annual general meeting of The 
Pataling Rubber Estates, Limited, was held on March 
25 at the registered office of the company, 1-4 Great 
Tower Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Eric Miller, chairman of the company, in the 
course of his address, said: We now have a suffici- 
ently large area of modern rubber coming into pro- 
duction to more than offset the loss of trees under 
our continuing substantial replanting programme; 
thus our crop of 10,511,336 lb. exceeded that of 
the previous year by 876,136 lb. As usual we sold 
some of our product in the form of sole crepe and 
the entire crop realised the equivalent of 2s. 6}d. 
per lb. London landed terms. 


WORKING PROFIT 

The profit before taxation but after charging ex- 
port duty and customs of £186,920 (£218,648) was 
£519,264 against £461,130 in the previous year. Our 
trade and other investments brought in £71,840 
(£49,575). Taxation in Malaya and the United King- 
dom on the year’s profit, after allowing for adjust- 
ment in respect of previous years, absorbs £253,407 
(£213,475). One way and another the Governments 
between them kept 58% of our earnings, leaving us 
with 42% as our net profit of £265,857 (£247,655). 
Including the balance brought forward the amount 
available is £427,438 (£415,823), out of which we 
have transferred £98,844, representing the year’s 
expenditure on replanting, to Cultivation and Re- 
placement Reserve and recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 25 per cent., making with the 
interim dividend already paid 35 per cent. for the 
year, leaving £178,987 to carry forward to next 
account against £161,581 brought in. 


bs PROPERTY SALES 


Most shareholders will recall that in 1952 the 
main part of Pataling estate—some 1,100 acres— 
was acquired by the State of Selangor for the 
development of what is now the township of 
Petaling Jaya and out of the profit realised from 
this sale a capital distribution of 8s. in the £ was 
made in October, 1952. Since then we have con- 
tracted to sell the balance of Pataling, amounting 
to some 300 acres, at satisfactory prices, the proceeds 
of 88 acres of which are included in the accounts 
at 31st October, 1956. The capital profit of £34,635 
shown in the notes on page 6 of the report and 
accounts includes these 88 acres, which sum with 
similar capital profits of £54,181 realised in previous 


A WELCOME GIFT 








The Spectator by post makes a welcome 
gift, particularly to friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 45s. A Greet- 
ing Card is sent from the Spectator to 
friends for whom a subscription is opened 
as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 











years, makes available £88,816. Unfortunately when 
we come to distribute this to shareholders, as pro- 
posed, the company has to provide for Profits tax 
which requires £18,817, leaving only enough to 
raged > = -y a. — (which is not taxable 
in the hands of shareholders) absorbi 

£88,509. ons aie 
s REPLANTING 


Our rejuvenation programme was further ad- 
vanced during the year by replanting IMX 1,336 
acres of old rubber and new-planting 83 acres, In 
the calendar years 1957 and 1958 a further 2,309 
acres or over 9 per cent. of our planted acreage 
are scheduled for replanting or new-planting. 

Sound agricultural conditions have been main- 
tained at all estates. 


RUBBER SITUATION 

After touching 34d. the price of No. 1 R.SS, has 
returned to a more normal level at around 28d., which 
is a much healthier figure having regard to the Price 
of synthetics. 

Estimated world production of natural and syn- 
thetic from 1957 is put at 3,160,000 tons against 
probable consumption of 3,100,000 tons, but the 
political situation in Indonesia is tending to reduce 
production in that area. I therefore do not foresee 
any serious overburden of natural rubber. 

This year’s car production in USA will depend 
on the Spring selling campaign during the next 
month or two, but leading authorities still look for 
an output of 6 to 6} million cars. There are so many 
cars on the road there that tyre replacement business 
must be good. 

The extensive plans which several of the large 
manufacturers have in hand to expand their produc- 
tion in different parts of the world is an indication 
that the demand for rubber is very much on the up- 
grade, the seasonal fluctuations being of minor-sig- 
nificance. 

The Pataling Company has benefited from its faith 
in the merits of sole crepe, which continues to main- 
tain a satisfactory premium over ordinary rubber. 


TIN MINING 

I told you last year that tin prospecting operations 
at Bikam were at a standstill pending improvement 
in the security situation. Subsequently the Tin Com- 
pany came to the conclusion that values so far in- 
dicated were not good enough to justify mining, so 
we are planning to. go ahead with replanting rubber 
there. 

The Chinese miner who was’ interested in the 
Sultan Idris division of Chumor estate also decided 
that the tin values were too poor for open-cast 
mining. 

STAFF 

The many and varied problems with which our 
European and Asian staff are confronted today make 
heavy demands upon them and the past year has 
not been an easy one; their loyalty and high sense of 
duty have been demonstrably evident and is some- 
thing we value greatly. We also thank our Eastern 
Agents and Visiting Agents for their unfailing sup- 
port throughout the year. 


CHANGE OF POLITICAL STATUS 
The forthcoming change in the political status 
of Malaya is in many ways momentous, but there 
is every evidence that those who are taking over 
the responsibilities of self-government have a cleat 
appreciation of the important part which the Plan- 
tation and Mining industries play in the economy 
of the country. We therefore face the future with 
confidence. 
The report 
adopted. 


and accounts were unanimously 
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Classified ertisements must be pre- 
3s. .- line. Line averages 40 
~~ Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Js. extra. Classi Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, 9 WwCcl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


—— 


APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT 
ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS, 
HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 
mentary Open Competition, 1957 
it S e Commissioners invite appli- 
Tee Ov et class honours graduates for 
pong’ If a dozen posts. Competition open to 
— Sr) women at least 24 and under 26 on 
ust, 1957, with extension for service in 
‘oo Seiection by tests and interviews 
HM vil Service Selection Board in London in 
os June, followed by final interview. 
eure salary (London) £605; £665 for a man 
s done two years’ compulsory Forces 
- oe Special increase of £75 normally after 
reset rs service. Salary scales of higher posts : 
two veer gs and —€2.000-£2.600. Somewhat 
— “outside London, Women’s scales, where 
ed than men’s, are being raised to reach 
equality with men’s by 1961 . , vi 
Full particulars (Gnciuding prospects oa 
motion) and application form from the Secre 
tary, Civil Service Commission, 6 a 
Gardens, London, W.1, quoting wuss es 
§31/57/9 Completed application forms shou 
be returnes by 16th May, 1957 


Supple 


A {ISTRY : TRANSLATOR IN GER- 
MAN MIND CZECH. The Civil Service Com- 
missione:s invite applications for @ post in Lon- 
don. Appointment will be temporary in the first 
instance, but there are prospects of establish- 
ment. Age at least 21 on Ist March, 1957. Can- 
didates must normally have at Jeast a 2nd class 
honours degree in German, end must have a 
thorough practical knowledge of German and a 
working xnowledge of Czech. Candidates with- 
out a degree may be admitted if they have a 
thorough knowledge of both languages acquired 
through residence in the countries, Starting 
salary (men) from £485 (at 21) to £625 (at 25 
or over), Maximum £1,000. Women’s pay lower 
at present, but being improved ¢aco year until 
equality with men’s scale is reached in 1961. 
Particulars and application form from Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4683/57/8. 
Completed application forms should be re- 
turned by 30th April, 1957 


BBC requires Schools Assistant in Cardiff, Work 
includes script editing and producing broadcasts 
both in Welsh and English. Qualifications re- 
quired : teaching experience, special knowledge 
of interests and capabilitics of young children, 
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BRITISH CARIBBEAN FEDERATION 


Applications are invited for the following posts 
on the Establishment of the Federal Government 
of the West Indies : 

(a) Senior Economist, 

annum. 

(b) Economist. Salary $8,880 per annum. 

(c) Two Research Assistants (Economic). Salary 

on the scale of $4,080 x 240 to $5,520. 

(d) Two Research Assistants (Statistics), Salary 

on the scale of $4,080 x 240 to $5,520. 

Rate of exchange : $4.80 to pound sterling. 

Posts will ¢ Mt pensionable on the 
Federal Establishment, and arrangements would 
be made to preserve existing pension rights of 
serving Government officers by secondment. 
Selected candidates would be required to serve 
in Trinidad when headquarters are established 
there, and initially, and at any stage, in any of 
the West Indian islands. Free passages provided 
on first appointment and termination for officer 
and family (up to five persons in all). Leave at 
the rate of 45 days a year. Leave passages up to 
three adult passages after tour of two-and-a-half 
years. 

Senior Economist would be required immedi- 
ately on assumption to initiate and direct pro- 
gramme of preparatory work of collating data 
and of economic assessment of the Federal area 
in order that interim Government and, by April, 
1958, Federai Government can be presented 
with studies and base plan on which economic 
planning can be formulated. He will be attached 
to the Federal Economic Planning Unit and will 
work in collaboration with the Federal Statis- 
tician, The post must be accepted on the under- 
Standing that it may later be decided to appoint 
another Economist of equal or higher rank or 
Salary. 

Qualifications required are an honours or 
research degree in economics with at least five 
years’ experience in the ficld of applied econo- 
mics, i.c., in economic planning organisation or 
Department of Finance or trade and production 
or comparable experience elsewhere in economic 
research investigation, or survey of practical 
nature. Practical knowledge of economic prob- 
lems of under-developed territories desirable, 
also ability t> apply theoretical knowledge to 
their solution. Administrative experience essen- 
tial and capacity to set up and run economic 
planning organisation as a department of the 
Federal Government. 


Economist will work under the direction of 
the Senior Economist in carrying out the above 
duties, Honour or research degree in economics 
required with at least two years’ experience 
similar to chat required for Senior Economist. 


Research Assistant will work under the direc- 
tion of the Senior Economist and Federal Statis- 
tician respectively on normal duty of these 
appointments, A degrce in economics required, 
preferably with some post-graduate experience 
as Research Assistant in economics or statistics. 


Applicati giving age and particulars of 


Salary $10,800 per 








thorough acquaintance with Welsh | 
literature and folk iore, some knowledge of 
music. Some experience of dramatic produc- 
tion desirable. Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,365 maximum, Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.138 ‘*Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London W.1, within five days. 
BBC requires Publicity Officer (Music). Duties 
include production of weekly bulletin of news 
to the Press, special promotion of news and 
afticles to individual newspapers and periodicals, 
attendance at concerts, including the Promenade 
Season, and maintaining personal contacts with 
journalists, Required to write abuut music of 
all kinds except dance music, Journalistic ex- 
perience, wide knowledge of the personalities in 
the music world, including music critics, ability 
to find news in programmes and personalities 
and present it in journalistic form essential 
Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 maximum. Requests for application 
forms, enclosing addressed envelope and quot- 
ing reference G.139 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES 
AND FOOD AND DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE FOR SCOTLAND. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for three pen- 
Sionable posts—one AGRICULTURAL ECONO- 
MIST and one ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMIST in London, and an ASSISTANT 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST in Edinburgh. 
Age at least 26 on Ist April, 1957, for Agricul- 
tural’ Economist, and at least 21 and under 28 
on that date for Assistant Agricultural Economist. 
Deduction from age for service in H.M. Forces. 
All candidates must have Ist or 2nd Class 
Honours degree in agriculture or economics or 
related subject. Pass degree or post-graduate 
diploma acceptable in certain circumstances. In 
addition, for the Agricultural Economist post, 
candidates must have had at least three years’ 
appropriate post-graduate or other experience of 
. Men’s salaries (London): Agricultural 
Economist, £1,135-£1,345; Assistant Agricultural 
ist, £605-£1,055 (£585 to £1,025 in Edin- 
). Starting Pay above minimum in certain 
cases, Women’s pay slightly lower at present, but 
being improved to reach equality with men’s pay 
by 1961. Promotion prospects. Further particulars 
48d application forms from Secretary, Civil Ser- 
Wi hission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
-1, quoting No, 4682/57/10 Completed appli- 
Cations should be returned by 23rd April, 1957. 





qualifications and experience, together with 
names of two personal referces, should be sub- 
mitted before 12th April, 1957, to Federal 
Establishment Officer, Pre-Federal Secretariat, 
Bridgetown, Barbados, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, One copy of applica- 
tion to Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
Great Smith Street, $.W.1. quoting BCD. 
123/500/02. 
CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. Appli- 
cations are invited for the position of LEC- 
TURER IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Applicants should have an Honours 
Degree in Philosophy. The salary attached to 
the position will be at the rate of £985 per 
annum rising by annual increments to £1,235 
per annum. An allowance is made towards 
travelling expenses. The appointment will date 
from ist February, 1958 or as soon thereafter 
as the i can ¢ ¢ duty. Further 
particulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth. 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications 
in New Zealand and London is 20th April, 
1957. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644. 








WOMAN PARTNER wanted with plcasant 
Personality and a few hundred pounds, for 
small expanding organisation. Useful and in- 
teresting work.—Box 687. 





STUDENTSHIPS 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants, tenable for one 
year in the first instance, and 
further period not exceeding two years. The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 
Or £400 per annum, They are offered to candi- 
dates who have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
or Master in this or any other approved Uni- 
versity. Applications be sent not later 
than July fst, 1957, 10 the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Manchester 13, from whom further particu- 
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Xe) Homo sapiens 
lives here 
Lots of books have been written about ; | 
banking. Its history has been minutely 
documented from classical to modern times. 
Its development has been accurately plotted 
right through the past and present, and 
projected well into the future. All very laudable 
and necessary. We sometimes feel, however, 
that more space should be found in such 
books for a review of the more human side of 
our activities. After all, we’re not digital 
computing machines. The fricndly relations 
between our customers and ourselves 
matter a great deal. You can’t, of course, put 
such things on the balance sheet and 
there is no space here to describe them. 
But you can begin to sense them when you 
go in for a talk with one of our managers. 
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Harnessing the Atom 


Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 

power. They are kept going solely by 

voluntary contributions. Nearly a 

million pounds a year are needed: 

send your contribution, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1I 


, Treasurer: a 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.£., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


























Eastbourne Mutua 
Building Societ 


Member of The Building Societies Association 





ge oP 
(Tals 


INVESTMENTS RECEIVED £5 to £5,000 


at 3: /, 


Tax paid by the Society 


147 TERMINUS RD., EASTBOURNE 


Manager : 
Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.B.S. 


Assets exceed £6,500,000 
Reserves exceed £335,000 


Prospectus 
free on request 


Teleph + Easeb 





ne 2173 








lars and forms of application may be obtai 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


GEORGE RUSSELL (AE) MEMORIAL FUND 

The Fund was established to foster literature in 

Ireland as a memorial to the last George Russell 

(AE) in gratitude for the dedication of his great 
gifts to Ireland. 

Awards ar. made periodically from the Fund 
in recognition of published or unpublished 
work, creative or scholarly, which, in the 
opinion of the Advisory Committee, is of a high 
standard of merit, Awards may also be made 
for similar work planned, althotgh not yet com- 
pleted. 

An Award for £100 is offered for the year 
1957. 

Candidates must be of Irish birth and or- 
dinarily resident in any part of Ireland, and must 
not have attained the age of 35 years on the 
Ist January, 1957, Application Forms (ovta 
able from the Trustee), together wi. three 
copies of the work or works submitted shculd 
be forwarded on or before the Ist October, 
1957, to the Trustee of the Fund: Bank of 
Ireland, Trustee Department, College Green, 
DUBLIN. 


CONCERTS 


ARTS THEATRE. Tem, 3334. Mons, April 
1 & 8 only at 7.30 p.m. LISA CZOBEL and 
ALEXANDER VON SWAINE. World-famous 
Contemporary Dance Duo, Tkts. 8s., 5s., 3s. 


BACH Organ Recital by Helmut Walcha, Royal 
Festival Hall, Wed. 3 Apr., at 5.45. 4s. ine. 
prog, WAT. 3191. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2 
Recitals of “Music With Old Instruments” by 
Cecily Arnold and Marshall! Johnson April 2nd : 
Elizabethan Scene (in costume), April 9th : Viols 
in Consort, April 16: 18th Century Concert (in 
costume), Commence at 7 p.m. Admission free 
(580). 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton Street, W.1. 
‘XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS.” Daily 10-5.30., Sats, 10-1. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Three Exhibitions: JOHN 
ANTHONY CROSS, JOHN 
BUTT. 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1 


Leicester Square. 
ARMSTRONG, 
BENSUSAN- 





Paintings by SIRONI and CAMPIGLI. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats, 10-12.30, Until 27th April. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: First London 
Exhibition of Paintings and Drawing by 
CASSINARI. Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. Until 
April 13.—142 New Bond Street, W.1 

‘THE FUTURE of Children’s Films.’ Mary 


Field, O.B.E., Council for Children’s Welfare, 
April 8th, 8 p.m., Friends House, Euston Road. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: George 
Stubbs, 1724-1806, Weekdays 11-6. Sundays 2-6, 
closed Mondays. Admission free, Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station 


PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 


ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, direct 
from factory, save £f£ts. Send today 


Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 

COSA BRAVA. Villas and Flats to let.—De- 
tails: Dr, J. Cooper, Burgess Hill, Sussex 
BIAMONDS OR PASTE? Burgess’s 
Paste is priceless On buttered toast 
‘FROM A PAPER CLIP TO AN OFFICE,’ 
(EDITION SEVENTEEN). 45,000 copies of the 


Anchovy 


March, 1957, edition of th’s fully priced and 
illustrated 92-page catalogue have been mailed 
throughout Great Britain during this week, It 


provides a priced specification and summary of 
everything used in the modern office. If you have 
not received a copy, supplies are still available 
to any office organisation free of charge. (We 
regret we cannot send to private individuals.) 
D. Matthews & Son Limited, 61/63 Dale Street, 
Liverpool 2. 

HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, _ relines, 
frames, etc. Any o!d Crocodile or Leather Bags 
remodelled as new REMAKE HANDBAG 
CO., Beauchamp S.W.3. Nr. Harrods. 
Post or call 


Place, 





Technical _.. 


MONTHLY 
DESCRIBES THE MONTH’S 


NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 


No. § (April) out Apr. I, lists 250 titles. 
6d at newsagents. By post 8d (6 months 














4/-) 21 Lower Belgrave St., London, SW! 
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CANCER PATIENT (57601). Poor man (63), 
outlook grave. His devoted wife wishes to visit 
him as much as possible in the short time left 
to them, but cannot manage much on her small 


income, Please help us to care for him (also 
thousands of other sad cases), Jewellery wel- 
comed. — National Society for Cancer Relief 


(Dent. G7), 47 Vic*oria Street, S.W.1. 


IF ALL THE BOTTLES of Duff Gordon's El 
Cid Sherry drunk last year were laid end to 
end across the Atlantic Ocean they'd sink. 
What a dreadful waste that would be. Let's not 
try it. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, Dept, D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 


David Blackstone Ltd., Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Telephone GER. 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1 (Telephone 


REG. 6993) : 
NOW ACCEPTING Spring Overcoats Turning 
from £6 10s, Close Sat. 1.—G. Walker, Tailor, 
169 Main Road, Broomfield, Chelmsford, 
Essex 
OXFORD SCHOLAR, 18, good French and 
German, drive, seeks work May to September. 
Box 791. 
SMOKING, A PRACTICAL CURE.—23d. to 
Psycho-Wiil, 9 Collington Av., Bexhill 1. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 
THE ORIGINAL DR, 
WEAR is on sale again for 
Children and Infants at the same address, 99 
NEW BOND STREET, W.1. Catalogues and 
patterns of fabric on request. 
THE GREATEST REWARD for a hard day's 
work is a good meal made better with Rayner's 
Indian Mango Chutney—from all good grocers 


Branches in main towns, 


DEIMEL UNDER- 
Men, Women, 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, but 
I've been putting it off.” The LSJ has helped 
thousands to success, by personal tuition by 
correspondence, It may help you, Free advice 
and book frem Prospectus Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. GROsvenor 
8250. ‘There are LSJ students all over the 
world.’ 


‘A FEW SELECTED pupils of sufficiently high 


standard may be accepted for intensive, com- 
prehensive coaching in Radio/Television Short 
Story writing, Send MSS. with 5s. for frank, 
unbiased criticism and particulars to Reginald 
Wild, 34 Overton Road, Brixton, S.W.9. 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
Short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service : 


TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m., and week-ends.—Secre- 


tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured Min. charge, 4s E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
No sales—no fees, Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, ‘Regent Street, London, W.1 
LITERARY TYPING, efficient. 1/9 1,000, crbn 
3d. Weeks, 47 St. Margarets Rd., London, §.E.4 
TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 
McFarlane, 96 Marine 
Essex 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting free 
booklet Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 


(GER. 1067-9) 


words 
Parade, 


Nancy 
Leigh-on-Sea, 


EDU CATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, Parents 
desiring vacancies, and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. S 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon, Sec.,.Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art, Brochure free Selsey 2774. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
(all exam‘ning Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc, 
B.Se.Econ., B.-Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C, D,. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est 
1894 
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EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 

SPANISH SUMMER COURSE in San 
Sebastian, July 29-Aug 16.—The Hispanic 
Council, 2 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
SLO. 7186. 

THE RENHILL CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendships 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
$.a.e. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with “Know 
How.” Send for Free R3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.’ No Sales—No Fees tuition 
—B.A,. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


SHOPPING. BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. TINNED SAL- 
MON DE LUXE, Extra 'ancy Canadian Red 
Sockeye Salmon, Oval tins, 7} oz. net. 6 for 
45s., 12 tor 89s. Post Paid. SHILLING 
COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
EX.3. 


RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, 
Notwithstanding sensationa! drug and serum dis- 
coveries, home remedies based on natural essen- 
tial oils from plants and herbs, like GARLISOL 
TABLETS, are still the best. Send 52s. 6d. for 
1,000 Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply), with 
booklet of hone treatment and dietary advice.— 
Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 


THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours, Immaculate for Town and 


Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 


Shades, Elegant Damask Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 


loveliness, Superb Bed Linens, 
Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 
SPRING BOXES of selected flowers posted; 
different varieties as they come into season, 
10s., 15s. or £1.—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, 
Helston, Cornwall 


of Enchanting 
Damask Towels, 


ACCOMMODATION 


FREE WEEK-ENDS Surrey Country House. 
Exchange some help Gardening or (amateur) 
decorating.—Box 785. ; 
PEMBROKESHIRE, Historic house, woods, 
lakes, Own farm, modern amenities; sea near; 
ideal hom families on leave.—Lockley, Orielton, 
Pembroke. 

SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion Street, 
Rye, receive a few guests. Rye 2207. 


HOTELS 


BARMOUTH, MIN-Y-MOR, Private Hote! in 
own grounds, Sea front. Table-tennis, Talkies. 





Brochure.—F, Waddling. 
BARMOUTH, WALES, Marine Mansion Pri- 
vate Hotel, at sea’s edge AA & R.A.C 


Miles of sands,‘ lovely inland walks. Terms, 
9 to 12 guineas, Brochufe from $, Jackson. 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel, 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front, Gardens, 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. April 
74 gns, Summer 9-11 gns. 

DOUBLE BARN, Selsey, Sussex. Small Unlic. 
Family Hotel adjacent sandy beach. All modern 
amenities with comfort and good food. Riding 
Golf and Tennis near by, safe bathing from 
hotel. Open all year, 7 to 10 gns, p.w. Write 
for brochure. 

FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth. Un- 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketching country. 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed. Win- 
ter 6 and 6} gns. Summer 8 and 8} gns.—Fittle- 
worth 61. 

FRENCH RIVIERA, Hotel on 
May, June 1,600/1,800 frs. incl, 
children. Le Flots Bleus, St. 
Lavandou,. Var. 

HOLIDAYS, WOOLACOMBE, sunny Devon. 
3 miles Golden Sands. BARRICANE PRIVATE 
HOTEL. Children welcome, — Mrs. Garness. 
Tel.: 76. 


beach, April, 
spec, terms 
Clair, Le 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 


surroundings, excellent for walking, 
climbing, or touring Highlands. Self- 
contained Suites, private Sitting-rooms, 


h, & c. all bedrooms, Own tennis, croquet, 
putting, Excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed, 


Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 


195) 


JERSEY.—Channel Islands WATER" 
HOTEL for your next Holiday Tks BOGE 
scenery in Bouley Bay. Continental Cuisin “ 
and Dance with Cabaret. Picture Show em 


from Hotel. Riding. Hot Sea W Bate 
Baths. Colour Brochure Free Tan 

for April anc May. — WATER'S De 
HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey 


LYME REGIS, Small comfortabk 
lovely views, quiet, good cooki ; 
; ing: 
tables, personal attention: 64-7 ae 
Easter.—Westwood, Lyme Regis, Dorset 
NORTH COTSWOLDS, sm = 
: - Small 
offers comfort, Peace, — Hou 


a 
est 


aaa 


sonal attention of hostess Appl 

Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Camas, eat 
RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR RAC® a; 
ee. Ashley Courtenay © recommend. 
Superb position in ly c 

Rye 2216. # lovely cemtre for holiday, 


SOMERSET, Secluded and exc 
House Hotel, near Wincanton 
an ideal setting 
chure or phone Wincanton 2377 


WEST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL nq 
or permanent, 1] miles from 


Storrington. Hols 
sea; buses pass 


Several ground-floc 
: or 
Tele., billiards 


Unlicensed. 


HOLIDAY CAR HIRE 


IRELAND: DRIVi 


holiday in one of our modern comprehensively 
insured cars.—Reliability Cars Ltd., 42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin, Phone 66242. Telegrams 


*Relicars, Dublin.’ 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


AIR HOLIDAYS, Switzerland, A week a 
Montreux and a week in lovely mountain Scenery 


at Trient. Air to Geneva 
Coast. Two wecks at 
Adriatic coast 


38 gns. Yugosiy 


The Tyrol. Two 
typical Tyrolean 


weeks at a new hotel in 


AMB, 1001 





VALENCIA and the COSTA BLANCA, 


All the sunshine, beaches 
Palma and the Costa Brava, and more beside 


This delightful Mediterranean coast still retain 
its unspoilt Spanish flavour and accommodatios 


is available on all dates 

Week-end departures by 

Valencia 

sions costs as little as 52 gns. 

Send NOW for full details to: 
CONTOURS LTD. 

72 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Tel.: MUS. 8499 





CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
by Air, Coach or Rail 
NOT MASS PRODUCED 
BUT WITH 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
TO BOTH TRAVEL & HOTELS, 
Before you decide, see our Booklet covering 
all European countries, 
BUSINESS & HOLIDAY TRAVEL LTD. 
GRAND BUILDINGS 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 
Telephone : WHItehall 4114/5 


WHY NOT VISIT 


wonderful food and wines, 
change rates makes a holiday in Czechoslovaki 
the best value for money. 


A conducted cqgach tour leaves on 4th and 18 


August and Ist September for 15 days, and costs 


52 gns only—visiting Vienna, romani 
Slovakia, the High Tatra Mountains and 
Prague, 


Or we can arrange an independent holiday 
Czechoslovakia at equally attractive rates. 
Send NOW for full details: 
CONTOURS LTD., 
72 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Tel.: MUS, 8499, 


800d cooking and Der. 


ee ee 
lusive Holbrook 
Offers the best in 
Fully licensed —Write for bro- 


bedrooms, 


YOURSELF during your 


Lovran on the sunny 
Air to Klagenfurt 45 gns, Austrian 
Lake District, Fortnight at Fuschl, a beautifyl 
lakeside resort near Salzburg. Air travel 37 gas, 


village above Innsbruck, Air 
travel 37 gns. Charges cover air travel both ways 
and a full fortnight’s holiday abroad.—WINGS 
LIMITED, 48 (G.7) Park Rd., London, N.W.I, 


and attractions of 


BEA Viscount to 
a fortnight’s holiday including excu- 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA? 
An exciting new country with beautiful scenery 


and historic cities. rich colourful folklore and 
Specia! bonus ex 
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SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 93 


ACROSS .—1 Silage. 4 Calamity. 10 Newsate. 
11 Leonora, 12 Spokeshave, 13 Lays, 15 Hea 


coop, 17 Anthems, 19 Lambent, 21 Earring. 


Sang, 24 Windjammer. 27 Prophet. 28 Fieance. 


29 -Restrict. 30 Assent. 


DOWN.—1 Seneschal, 2 Lowborn. 3 Grace 
notes, 5 Alleviate, 6 Amos, 7 Isobare. 8 Yeas. 


9 Mesh. 14 Stargazers, 16 Patriotic, 18 


beet. 20 Mangoes, 22 Immense, 23 Super. 2 


Doff. 26 Char. 


— 
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